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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Ten Percenter 


(Editor's note: The following letter 
contained a detailed plan which was 
submitted to the proper officials in 
DCS/Personnel, Hq USAF. Because 
of space limitations, the complete plan 
cannot be included here.) 


Sir: As a “frozen NCO,” I am a bit 
upset by the policy governing promo- 
tions in the 10 percent area in frozen 
career fields. I sincerely believe that 
promotions within this allocation 
should be confined to. NCOs who are 
holding permanent grades. 


Name Withheld 


@ Officials in the Career Develop- 
ment Division have reviewed your 
suggestion and indicate they feel 
it has merit. It is presently under 
study and, if it is feasible it will be 
included in the next revision of the 
airman promotion regulation. 


x * * 


USCOA Question 


Sir: In the article Your Retirement 
Estate in the August issue, I noted 
that options under the Uniformed 
Services Contingency Options Act 
were not discussed from the viewpoint 
of a single man. As it is fully possible 
for such pérsons to leave dependent 
parents, is there any provision for 
them to be covered under the plan? 

MSgt. Anthony Slabe 
Sheppard AFB, Tex. 


@ When Congress passed USCOA 
legislation, they established it to 
benefit dependent wives and chil- 
dren of personnel who chose to be 
covered. We carried more complete 
details of the overall plan in the 
September, 1958 issue. A complete 


‘explanation, with definitions of 


those eligible, is available in AFR 
34-63. (Continued on page 30) 
x «k * 
The Cover: Typi- 
cal of today’s super- 
sonic TAC fighter 
pilots is Major Pat 
Chennault, son of the 
late, great Air Force 
‘General. Major Chen- 
nault stands before his 
F-105 Thunderchief, 
is assistant ops officer 
of the 355th Tactical 
Fighter Sq. 











An exclusive interview with Gen. Frank 


In the light of supersonic aircraft and nuclear weapons, has Tactical Air Com- 
mand’s traditional wartime role been changed? Why is the command often 
called ‘‘our small war deterrent?”’ To get the answers to these and other 
important questions THE AIRMAN went to the man who must have them. 


Q. General Everest, from 1952 to 1953 you served as deputy commander of TAC, 
a post you assumed after commanding the Fifth Air Force for a year during the 
Korean conflict. What, in your opinion, has been the most significant change that 
has taken place in TAC since your last assignment with the command? 

A. The most significant change that has taken place in the Tactical Air Command in 
recent years has been the development of the Composite Air Strike Force. Such a force has 
been made possible by mid-air refueling techniques which now enable fighter aircraft to ex- 
tend their ferry ranges and therefore to move very rapidly from the United States to any area 
in the world where air bases exist to accommodate the force. 


Q. Would you classify this change as organizational or doctrinal? 

A. Neither. There are, of course, organizational aspects to the Composite Air Strike 
Force, but the change is one of an ability to respond in hours instead of months to an emer- 
gency situation. Formerly fighter aircraft had very little long-range mobility. We were obliged 
to ferry them by devious routes made up of many short legs, or to transport them by carrier} 
or other type of shipping to the area where they.were needed. 


Q. What, generally, was responsible for the change? 


A. As I have said before, the most important thing was the adaption to fighter aircraft 
of refueling techniques previously developed for bombardment aircraft. 


Q. In view of these new developments, then, has the mission of TAC been altered 
from the traditional mission of theater air forces as we knew it in WW II and Korea? 
2 The Airman 
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kwerest, Commander, Tactical Air Command 
| 


- A. There has been no important alteration of the basic mission of tactical air forces. This 
’ mission still includes counter air force employment, interdiction of land routes of communi- 
r cation, and close support of Army forces. However we do have now the ability to respond 
. | rapidly to almost any situation which might develop in any part of the globe. 


Q. Would you explain, sir, just how a CASF operates? 


A. A CASF consists of a grouping of fighter, reconnaissance, and transport-type air- 
IGT craft arranged in a “package” so that the maximum in quick reaction with relatively small 
‘he initial forces is possible. There is a small headquarters which plans on a contingency basis for 
tat} the employment of the CASF. These plans are frequently tested by maneuvers or by actual 
movements from this country to overseas areas both in Europe and the Pacific. The decision 
inf to employ a CASF in any emergency, of course, must come from the highest levels of Gov- 
has} ernment, and would be passed to us here in TAC through the JCS organization. 

ex- 
rea Q. Because of the small war potential of Composite Air Strike Forces, do you 
believe, as many have alleged, that the USAF has concentrated so much on develop- 
ing a war deterrent through large strategic forces that it has jeopardized its ability 


to meet the small war threat? 
ike 





A. No. The first priority is an adequate general war force to deter war or to fight one if 
deterrence fails. Tactical air forces now possess sufficient resources to carry out their assigned 
missions in either general or small wars. Only if we fail to maintain modern tactical weapon 
systems will we jeopardize our ability to meet the small war threat. 


jf 
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Q. Has a CASF been used in this role? 


aft A. Yes, on two occasions. In July, 1958, a Composite Air Strike Force moved into the 
Middle East during the Lebanon crisis. Six weeks later another Composite Air Strike Force 
deployed to the Far East during the Formosa crisis. In both cases hostilitiés were averted. 
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a? Q. Is there any historic parallel with which the CASF concept can be compared? 
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Accenting the global range of TAC’s Composite Air Strike Forces ar 


church in Spain and a remote Philippine village. 


A. If you mean the appearance or employment of 
U. S. Armed Forces in support of National policy, the 
answer is “Yes,” there are many historic parallels. A few 
I can call to mind. U. S. cavalry units during the days 
of our Western expansion often went on “maneuvers” 
through Indian territory to demonstrate military 
strength. Units of the United States fleet have arrived 
in troubled areas of the world at opportune times to 
demonstrate our preparedness. The actions described 
in answer to your previous question were of a similar 
nature. 


Q. Assuming that the presence of a CASF 
failed to deter a small war, what are the possi- 
bilities of the small war erupting into a global 
conflict? 

A. Any small war in any part of the globe carries 
with it an increased threat of global war. Regardless of 
whether or not small wars will increase in frequency as 
a result of the generally recognized catastrophic nature 
of a general nuclear war, the seriousness of any small 
war or peripheral action cannot be denied. Therefore 
it is essential that this country be in a position to 
respond quickly and with appropriate forces to any 
aggressive action short of general war. 


Q. Would this also be true regardless of the 
weapons we might employ in a small war? 

A. Yes, this is true whether or not small wars will 
be fought with conventional weapons or with small- 
yield atomic weapons, or a combination of these two. 
The decision as to use of weapons will be made by our 
Government, based on the military and political con- 
siderations that might exist. 


Q. In either small or global conflicts, will the 
4 
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e these scenes of tactical fighters over a 


traditional functions of tactical air—destruction 
of enemy air, close air support, interdiction and 
airlift—be appreciably different in the light of 
nuclear weapons? 

A. No. Basically, the functions of tactical air forces 
will remain the same. The greater efficiency of nuclear 
weapons will shorten the time required to accomplish 
certain military tasks. 


Q. Close air support, as employed during 
World War II and the Korean conflict, essen- 
tially meant hitting frontline pockets of resist- 
ance invulnerable or inaccessible to the funda- 
mental weapons of ground forces. But now 
ground forces are equipped with tactical nuclear 
weapons. In view of this, do you believe that 
close ground support will still be an important 
function of tactical air? 

A. Yes, it will continue to be an important function 
of tactical air but to a lesser degree than in World 
War II and Korea. Recently Army ordnance has made 
rapid advances in weapon systems. Included are accu- 
rate, short-range missiles possessing a nuclear capa- 
bility. These weapons have increased Army organic 
firepower and thus decreased their requirement for 
close air support. Tactical air forces will retain both 
the system and ability to provide the Army with close 
air support whenever necessary. 


Q. There has been a great deal of academic 
discussion recently about the command and 
control of tactical or theater air forces. Would 
you care to comment on this? 

A. Only to this extent: Tactical air forces within a 
theater of operations must be centrally controlled. This 
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™ control must be at a level sufficiently high to exploit 


fully the versatility of air weapons. 


Q. From the status of technological develop- 
ment today, do you envision any significant 
change in TAC’s mission within, say, the next 
five years? 

A. No, I do not believe technological developments 
within the next five years will cause any significant 
change in TAC’s mission. I do believe these develop- 
ments will enable tactical air forces to increase their 
overall effectiveness. TAC will continue to encourage 
the development of better air-to-air and air-to-ground 
weapons. 


Q. General Everest, do you have any conclud- 
ing remarks? 


CASF 


A. Yes, there are a couple of points I would like to 


- emphasize. The United States must at all times possess 


the ability to fight and win a general war; it must also 
be able to fight a small war with the appropriate 
weapons—nuclear or conventional. Of course, the 
decision on what weapons will be used is not the pre- 
rogative of the military; there are political considera- 
tions which affect the decision. But it is important 
that the quantitative aspects of any war fought with 
conventional weapons be clearly understood. 

I mean by this that if the United States is confronted 
with the need to wage small wars with conventional 
weapons and forces, the country’s resources will be 
severely taxed. It would in fact, involve not only the 
resources of the regular military establishment, but 
those of all our reserve forces as well. 


and Inflight Refueling 


Inflight refueling, essential to TAC’s modern Com- 
posite Air Strike Forces, is not a new idea. The need 
for extending an airplane’s range by this method was 
recognized early in aviation history. 

One of the earliest attempts at nonstop refueling is 
credited to Lt. Godfrey L. Cabot, USNR. In October 
1920 he swooped low over the Potomac River and 
picked up a five-gallon can of fuel from a float. 

Frank Hawks, Wesley May, and Earl Daugherty 
decided to eliminate the need for descending to near 
sea level to take on fuel. Hawks and May climbed 
aboard a Lincoln Standard and went aloft to deliver 
a five-gallon can of gasoline to Daugherty, flying a 
Curtiss JN-4. May, with the gasoline can strapped to 
his back, climbed from the wing of the Standard to the 
wing skid of the JN-4, crawled to the engine, and 
poured the fuel into the tank. This system had a major 
drawback. The refueled Jenny was now carrying an 
additional person and this added payload decreased 
its performance and increased its fuel consumption. 

A better method was needed. 

On June 23, 1923, Capt. L. H. Smith and Lt. J. P. 
Richter, Air Service, performed the first complete pipe- 
line refueling between two DeHavilland biplanes. The 
refueled plane then set an endurance record of 37 
hours, 15 minutes, 14.8 seconds of continuous flight. 

Maj. Carl Spaatz and Capt. Ira Eaker used this 
method in January 1929 to set an unofficial endurance 
record of 150 hours, 40 minutes, 15 seconds, in the 
Fokker monoplane Question Mark. 

Lt. Nicholas B. Manner and Arthur Walker demon- 
Strated the practical value of air refueling in August 
1929 by flying from Spokane, Wash., to the Atlantic 
Coast and back; 7,200 miles nonstop, with 11 aerial 
refuelings enroute. 
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Less than 20 years later, on March 2, 1949, at 
Carswell AFB, Tex., the Boeing B-50 Lucky Lady II, 
with Capt. James Gallagher as pilot, completed the first 
nonstop flight around the world. The 23,452-mile flight, 
completed in 94 hours, .1 minute, was refueled in the 
air over the Azores, Arabia, the Philippines, and 
Hawaii. 

The CASF as we know it today has existed since 
May 1956. Initial planning of swift reacting, versatile 
air units was first explored by Maj. Gen. James Fergu- 
son and Maj. Gen. John D. Stevenson in 1953 and 
1954. In 1951 and 1952 General Ferguson conducted 
air refueling experiments with the F-84G while he was 
vice commander of the Fifth Air Force in Korea. TAC 
got its first squadron of KB-29s in December 1953. 

In the spring of 1954 Operation Boxkite was con- 
ducted. This exercise tested the practicability of mov- 
ing a tactical fighter unit and support equipment over 
long distances to an airfield possessing minimum fa- 
cilities. The unit was able to assume immediate com- 
bat operations upon arrival. In the summer of 1954 
the 405th FBW, after perfecting air refueling tech- 
niques and tactical delivery of nuclear weapons, was 
given the mission of forming a mobile tactical strike 
force to meet specific USAF requirements. In 1955 
and 1956 many profile missions were conducted to 
perfect the techniques of this tailored force. 

Exercise Mobile Baker and Exercise Mobile Zebra, 
conducted in 1956 and 1957, successfully tested the 
deployment of CASF forces both to European and Far 
Eastern areas. ! 

In July 1958 a CASF swiftly deployed to the Middle 
East. Six weeks later another CASF deployed to the 
Far East in support of National policy in the Formosan 
Straits. 
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by Dave Karten, Airman Staff 


URN off U. S. Highway 80 between Phoenix and 

Yuma, Ariz., onto an unmarked sideroad, bulldozed 
through the cholla cactus. You halt at a sign that 
reads: “Danger! (Peligro) U. S. Air Force Gunnery 
Range Next 25 Miles. Do Not Leave Road.” Beyond 
the sign is the U. S. Air Force’s Luke-Williams Gunnery 
Complex where Super Sabres whiz 25 feet off the 
ground bombing, strafing, and loosing rockets at a 
simulated enemy truck convoy. They whine at high 
altitude as the pilots peel off into pursuit curves after a 
target towed at high speed by another airplane. 
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The fighter school campus, where Tactical Air Com- 
mand trains USAF and foreign pilots in the tactics and 
techniques of fighting small wars, is 2,776,423 acres 
of sunbaked, barren wasteland between Gila Bend and 
Yuma, bounded by the Mexican border on the south. 
The king-sized “shooting gallery”—tthree times as large 
as Rhode Island and twice the size of Delaware—is 
divided into three parts. 

In the western sector is a radio-controlled air-to-air 
range where pilots practice firing on towed targets. 

The middle area, called the Applied Tactics Range, 
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They come only with an ability to fly. 





They leave combat ready and join TAC’s global forces. 


has an “enemy” airfield with obsolete aircraft for stra- 
fing practice. Convoys of WW II trucks dot the winding 
desert roads. Camouflaged artillery pieces and tank 
guns, enclosed in barbed wire, point ominously skyward 
from a saguaro-studded hill. A simulated railroad and 
tunnel provide “targets of opportunity.” Here in the 
midlands, students learn the techniques of providing 
close support for ground troops and interdicting enemy 
supply lines. 

The eastern range is a more or less conventional one 
where the fundamentals of shooting at ground targets 
from fast-moving jets are learned. 

But before the newly commissioned second lieuten- 
ant sees a lot of the Luke-Williams Gunnery Complex 
he must learn to handle the Super Sabre. 

He arrives at Luke or Williams AFB with 300 hours’ 
flying time, “eager” to fly the F-100 supersonic fighter 
after first flying the T-33 jet in pilot’s school. He soon 
learns that he can’t do this until he has learned all 
about the aircraft. He is amazed at the number of 
textbooks he receives to help him “know the aircraft 
inside out.” From his first day in the program until 
the six-month course ends, he is kept on the go all day 
and sometimes—when exams are upcoming— into the 
wee hours of the night. 

In the engineering phase of the training the new 
arrival studies the Super Sabre’s hydraulic systems— 
there are three of these; and fuel systems—there are 
two of these. He looks at training aids and mock-ups 
until he knows almost as much about the F-100 as the 
company that built it. He spends an hour in the class- 
room for every hour he will spend in the air. He is 
briefed and rebriefed on the pattern his aircraft will fly 
during takeoff and landing at Luke and “Willie.” 

His first flights are in an F-100F, a two-seat version 
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of the Super Sabre in which the instructor occupies the 
back seat. As soon as he has cut his supersonic teeth 
on the “F” model, flying on solo status (with no other 
aircraft in the immediate area), he is checked out in 
formation flying, still accompanied by the instructor. 
When he has successfully completed transition, the 
stripling learns to use his aircraft as a weapon. 


How to Shoot 


First he fires gunnery on the conventional ground 
targets on the eastern range, learning basic principles 
with pre-briefed speed and altitude patterns. 

Here in a tower that stands stark against the desert 
skyline, the range control officer and scorers sweat out 
the “attacks.” Through a closely coordinated radio 
network at Gila Bend Control Center operations officers 
arrange the missions within a few minutes of each other. 

They come in flights from the Luke and “Willie” air 
patches, on rigid schedule, loaded with rockets, bombs, 
bullets, and napalm, and spoiling for a record score. 
Each flight of four Super Sabres is commanded by an 
instructor pilot, many of whom are Korea combat 
veterans. As they arrive, the leader radios range 
control that “Rattler Leader”—others are dubbed such 
names as “Fungus” and “Little Joe”—is on deck and 
the scorers get ready. 

“Rattler Leader to Gila Command. . . .” reports the 
instructor pilot. “Guns are hot . . . coming in!” 

Usually the leader will take his flight across the as- 
signed target on a low-level dry run (no firing) then 
peel up into a fast tight turn to fire when coming in 
the next time. 

The instructor looks for telltale puffs of smoke that 
show when the student pilot is firing. He also watches 
the angle of attack and calls back corrections to the 
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student. Instructions may be to “steepen the pass— 
you're flat and walking your bullets,” or “fire before 
the foul line or go home.” The foul line is a white 
stripe 1,200 feet from the target. The student must fire 
before he crosses it. Otherwise he will come too close 
to the target and might not be able to pull up in time 
because of his speed. From the tower that'resembles a 
forest fire lookout the range control officer, a qualified 
gunnery instructor, assists the student by offering advice 
on pull-out altitude and dive angle. Airmen in the 
tower, watching through binoculars, score hits by 
triangulation. After mastering fundamentals on the 
eastern range, the student goes on to develop his skills 
on towed aerial targets in the west. 


To Gain Air Superiority 


In Arizona skies once ruled by the rednecked buz- 
zard the student progresses rapidly through training 
missions in all phases of fighter maneuvers and tactics. 
He goes from day transition to day formation. 

He must be expert in flying fingertip formation (four 
planes in the same pattern the tips of your fingers make 
when you extend your hand—the tip of your middle 
finger is the leader’s position) before going on to ad- 
vanced formations and. actual firing at airborne targets. 

He flies air-to-air gunnery on the 35 mile-long, 15 
mile-wide western range. In addition to the old method 
of instructing students in air-to-air attack problems— 
by towing a banner target to shoot at—another F-100 
flies a “figure eight” maneuvering pattern at high and 
low “mach” (airspeed) for movie camera gunnery, or 
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ht marks enemy’s position atop rugged cliff on the gunnery range. His position overlooks 
our lines and has stopped our advance. SOLUTION: neutralize enemy’s advantage by knocking him off the cliff. 





as a tow aircraft with a “dart” target for the attacking 
student pilot to shoot at. 

This training is aimed at developing TAC’s first Af 
priority job in a combat theater: gain and maintain 
control of the air. 





Applied Tactics 


In the most barren corner of Gila Bend, near the 
Mexican border, the young “tiger cub” applies what he 
has learned on the eastern and western ranges. Applied 
tactics over the tactical ranges have all the elements of 
the real thing. He fires armament as he would in ac- 
tual combat; has the opportunity to observe hits on 
railroads, airstrips, aircraft, guns, tanks, convoys, and 
other targets. “About the only difference between this 
and combat,” explained an instructor who fought in 
Korea, “is that the enemy isn’t shooting back.” 

Today the tactical targets are used principally for 
training in the type of missions a theater Air Force 
would employ in close ground support and interdiction 
functions. The student pilot is required to fly for an 
hour and execute a simulated nuclear weapon delivery 
over the target. Precise navigation is the key. 

It’s a tough course for both students and teachers. 
The student must make high grades (shooting scores) 
by the end of his schooling. The teachers (experts in 
gunnery) must sweat out the sometimes 11*dégree 
desert heat along with the obvious hazards of bullets 
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and bombs splattering targets at close range. But offi- i 
cers at Luke and “Willie” are enthused at the success of | prio: 
the program. Students who never fired from an air- | plex. 
plane before learn to make hits with 70 to 85 percent § ther 
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of their shots. During WW II, a pilot who could place 
40 percent was a rare bird. 

After he has qualified on the Luke-Williams Gun- 
nery Range and completed his six months’ training at 
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“AND IF YOU are asked to leave the range, you can 
expect to receive a failing grade for this mission,” 
Capt. Clyde G. Evans briefs his flight of three students 
prior to departure for Luke-Williams Gunnery Com- 
plex. Range control officer can ask any pilot to leave 
the range if he flies his aircraft in a dangerous manner. 
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A SKIP BOMBING PILOT can determine his range from the target with the help of the A-4 gunsight. Capt. John L. 
Bassler, Jr., one of the flight commanders at Luke AFB, explains the use of the gunsight to eager students. 





Luke or “Willie” the student pilot knows how to use 
his aircraft as a weapon. But he is not yet “ready” for 
combat. The rigorously intensive and exacting “Top- 
Off” is yet to come. This is a jampacked 52-day opera- 
tional training course at Nellis Air Force Base, Nev., 
that qualifies the TAC fighter pilot as combat ready 
for assignment to a tactical unit in the field. Nellis 
(citadel of tactical fighter aviation) is the polish and 
perfection station where pilots learn the tactics that 
overseas squadrons don’t have time to teach them. 

“Top-Off” training includes orientation briefings, 
school from 7 to 11 a.m. daily for five weeks, more 
transition, refueling, and precision nuclear weapons 
delivery with ever-increasing accuracy. Delivering an 
atomic bomb calls for some very special tactics. An 
F-100 pilot must have a safety margin — (“escape 
time”) or be destroyed in his own holocaust. He must 
be able ta “toss” or “flip” the bomb on target and 
scoot like a rabbit. 

Nellis trainees are taught three specific ways to do 
this: by dive-bombing, over-the-shoulder-bombing, and 
toss-bombing. Each has its own advantages which break 
down like this: 

Dive-bombing: The attacker comes in fast from 
somewhere around 35,000 feet. He dives on the target 
to about 14,000 feet and escapes while the bomb is 
falling the remaining distance. 

Over-the-shoulder-bombing: “Down on the deck is 
where you stay alive,” the instructors tell pilot-trainees. 
The attacker comes in very low by this method, elud- 
ing radar. Over the target, he pulls straight up to 5,000 
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feet and releases his bomb, which zooms up another 
5,000 while he completes an Immelman manevuer at 
10,000 feet. It takes 55 seconds for the bomb to strike, 
and by that time he’s away. 

Toss-bombing: This tactic is best for a heavily de- 
fended area. _The attacker comes in at medium height, 
pulls up several thousand yards from the target, and 
literally tosses his bomb the rest of the way. 

“By one of these three methods,” says Col. Arthur 
D. Thomas, training group commander at Nellis, “TAC 
can atom bomb most enemy targets of importance in 
the event of war. There isn’t much defense against such 
planes as the F-100 and the tactics taught at Nellis.” 

In the next hurdle the “Top-Off” trainee progresses 
to such complex problems as striking “hidden targets” 
and flying deployment missions. He goes on an extended 
cross-country that includes two refueling rendezvous 
with tankers (such as he would do as a member of a 
Composite Air Strike Force), fires at the dart target 
again, and qualifies with the GAR-8 Sidewinder. He 
perfects his skill in delivering napalm and rockets, and 
strafing targets. He flies profile missions that represent 
the nearest thing to combat and involve some of the 
toughest target attack problems on the Nellis range. 

Twelve academic instruction hours are devoted to 
combat mission briefing, mission planning, and target 


WELL DIRECTED BURST of 20 mm. cannon fire attests to accuracy 
student pilots develop in training on Luke-Williams Gunnery 
Complex. 





Control tower view shows silhouetted range officer. 


study, including an Emergency War Plans test to 
evaluate the student’s readiness for combat. All infor- 
mation on the target is withheld during mission planning 
except what he can interpret for himself from available 
target materials. 
learned at lectures and intelligence briefings to precise- 
ly plan the combat mission profile. 

This exercise is regarded with great interest by 
students and instructors. Two-to-one odds were bet 
against the first class successfully finding the target. 
Conscientious hard work by the aspiring pilots and effi- 
cient mission planning and study techniques made sub- 
sequent betting too costly. 

Before he graduates from Nellis the new TAC 
“Tiger” must demonstrate that he can dive-bomb almost 
straight down at a target from 15,000 feet, come in at 
a target “on the deck” (25 feet off the ground) and 
skip a bomb squarely through the middle of it, perform 
high- and low-angle strafing, and “thread needles” with 
tank-busting rockets. 

By the time he has completed his six months’ train- 
ing at Luke or “Willie” and 52 days of intensive “Top- 
Off” training, the razor sharp TAC fighter-bomber pilot 
is ready for combat, wherever it comes. 

The Air Force record in Korea—about 1,000 MIG- 
15s shot down, while losing roughly 80 of our planes 
in combat—proved the value of Air Force training. 

Today, our National policy in this unsettled super- 
sonic age doesn’t attempt to match the Communists 
man-for-man or plane-for-plane, but rather to develop 
and maintain a quality of airpower that is unsurpassed. 
That quality in the Tactical Air Command is assured 


‘through the thorough training given TAC fighter pilots 


at Luke, Williams, and Nellis. 

By molding the tactical air strength of democracy 
through such intensive training on a realistic “battle- 
ground,” we are strengthening our capability to suc- 
cessfully wage a “small war” if necessary. Os 


IN THE ABODE of the rednecked buzzard, the rattlesnake, the scorpion, the lizard and the gila monster, TAC 
teaches fledglings to fight. Railroad spur and locomotive repair shop provide an excellent target of opportunity 


for student pilots getting the feel of flying under combat conditions on the Luke-Williams Gunnery Complex. 


He must employ the techniques | 
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AIRMEN of the 
4510th Range Support Squadron 
work long hours in the desert heat 
repairing targets 

and keeping gunnery practice areas 
in peak condition. 


Gunnery Practice 


by W. R. Hilbrink, Lt. Col.,. USAFR 


Blazing down on the dusty mesa 

The brassy penetration of the sun 

Was challenged by the fire of upstart guns 
Borne on the wings of air-slicing, sabre aircraft. 
Flown by men who, seasoned and a-seasoning, 
Felt the glow of lusty, healthy blood 

In bodies tuned to nervous competition. 


This was their day of duty. 


W(Their day of derring-do, some cynic scribes might 






mock, 
Thinking of the leather-jacket, goggle days 


§ When birdmen were a thing apart, 
#A reckless breed, not understood, nor reckoned sane.) 
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This was their day of duty in the sky. 

Today it is a sky of peace, 

The contrails, and the shattered targets, notwithstand- 
ing. 

This was no derring-do, this fiery, fury high above, 

But rather, calculated, aerobatic exercise, 

A marriage of the pilot’s scientific art 

To hard, cold magic wrung from slide rule 

By patient, black-box engineers. 


All this accomplished to insure 

That on another day the sun might beat upon 
A desert, dusty, undisturbed; 

A village, thriving, welcoming; 

A city, restless, growing; 

A country, working—and, at peace. 











In the Name of Congress No. 16 IN A SERIES 





The enemy on New Britain Island, almost due north of New Guinea’s eastern tip, 


posed a constant threat to Allied forces and their offensive to the south. 


Consequently, American planes continued to 


RETURN TO RABAUL 


by SMSsgt. Hal Bamford 


Y late 1943 when the Allied counteroffensive was 

beginning to gain a full head of steam, Maj. Ray- 
mond H. Wilkins was already a veteran of air warfare 
in the Southwest Pacific theater. 

He had served as a member of the Army Air Corps 
since his enlistment in July, 1936, after completing two 
years at the University of North Carolina. 

Upon enlistment, Wilkins had not elected to take 
flying training, choosing instead to serve as an enlisted 
man. However, only a few years passed before he de- 
cided that flying held a special appeal and he applied 
for pilot training. On November 1, 1941, he received 
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his wings and the gold bars of a second lieutenant. 

From that date, his rise was rapid. Shortly after the 
Japanese struck at Pearl Harbor and other Allied Pa- 
cific bases, the newly commissioned Wilkins received 
his assignment to this area of continuing disaster. 

Few Americans have to be reminded of the state of 
Allied airpower during the early months of the raging 
battle in the Pacific. Consequently, it was not too sur- 
prising that Lieutenant Wilkins should find himself a 
member of an attack unit, equipped with outmoded 
Douglas A-24 Dauntlesses, the air arm’s version of the 
Navy dive-bomber. 
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Maj. Raymond H. Wilkins 


At best, it was a vulnerable aircraft, painfully slow 
and lacking in range, and only the most skilled could 
number themselves among the survivors of plural mis- 
sions in this plane. 

Wilkins, however, was already beginning to make 
his place among the theater’s category of “most skilled.” 
For example, on July 29, 1942, his A-24 was the sole 
surviving aircraft of the final Air Force mission these 
planes were to make in the Southwest Pacific area. 

On that date, seven Dauntlesses, ordered to strike a 
Buna convoy off the northeast coast of New Guinea, 
launched their attack from Port Moresby, with Bell 
P-39 Airacobra fighter cover. However, the A-24’s 
lack of speed soon caused the P-39s to expend their 
safe fuel supply, a situation that was fairly common, 
and forced them to leave the seven attackers. The 
A-24s struck alone. 

Five were shot down while the raid was in progress. 
A sixth was so badly riddled it was forced to land at 
Milne Bay. The seventh, flown by Lieutenant Wilkins, 
managed to stagger back to its home base. As a result 
of the raid, and despite a paucity of aircraft in the 
theater, the Dauntless was discarded as a combat plane 
by the Air Force. 

In succeeding months, as the Allied advance gained 
momentum, Wilkins gained additional experience. He 
was awarded the Silver Star, the Distinguished Flying 
Cross with three Oak Leaf clusters, and the Air Medal 
with one cluster as he boosted his combat total beyond 
the 75-mission mark. 

Additionally, steady promotion raised him to major 
and the job of commanding the 8th Bombardment 
Squadron of the 3rd Bombardment Group. 
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By late 1943, the 3rd was equipped with B-25 bomb- 
ers and was being used extensively in the continued 
offensive in northern New Guinea and the surrounding 
island groups. 

On November 2, 1943, they were slated for a strike 
at the Japanese stronghold of Rabaul, New Britain. 
Here, in Simpson Harbor, reconnaissance showed the 
Japs had concentrated seven destroyers, one tender, 
and 20 merchant vessels. However, the strike which 
netted 13,000 tons sunk and 22 vessels damaged, 
proved that even greater numbers of surface vessels 
had been moved in prior to the raid. 

Major Wilkin’s 8th Bomb Squadron was assigned as 
the leading element in the final wave of three striking 
elements. On the raid, he gave his life and, in so doing, 
became USAF’s 23rd Medal of Honor recipient.. The 
citation which accompanied the Medal’s award on 
March 24, 1944, epitomizes the heroism of this young 
flyer. 

For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity above and 
beyond the call of duty in action with the enemy near 
Rabaul, New Britain, on November 2, 1943. Leading 
his squadron in an attack upon shipping in Simpson 
Harbor, during which intense antiaircraft fire was ex- 
pected, Major Wilkins briefed his squadron so that his 
airplane would be in the position of greatest risk. His 
squadron was the last of three in the group to enter 
the target area. Smoke from bombs dropped by pre- 
ceding aircraft necessitated a last-second revision of 
tactics on his part, which still enabled his squadron 
to strike vital shipping targets, but forced it to approach 
through concentrated fire, and increased the danger of 
Major Wilkin’s left flank position. His airplane was 
hit almost immediately, the right wing damaged, and 
control rendered extremely difficult. Although he could 
have withdrawn, he held fast and led his squadron into 
the attack. He strafed a group of small harbor vessels, 
and then, at low level, attacked an enemy destroyer. 
His 1,000-pound bomb struck squarely amidships, caus- 
ing the vessel to explode. Although antiaircraft fire 
from this vessel had seriously damaged his left vertical 
stabilizer, he refused to deviate from the course. From 
below-masthead height he attacked a transport of some 
9,000 tons, scoring a hit which engulfed the ship in 
flames. Bombs expended, he began to withdraw his 
squadron. A heavy cruiser barred the path. Unhesi- 
tatingly, to neutralize the cruiser’s guns and attract its 
fire, he went in for a strafing run. His damaged stabilizer 
was completely shot off. To avoid swerving into his 
wing planes he had to turn so as to expose the belly 
and full wing surfaces of his plane to the enemy fire; 
it caught and crumbled his left wing. Now past control, 
the bomber crashed into the sea. In the fierce engage- 
ment Major Wilkins destroyed two enemy vessels, and 
his heoric self-sacrifice made possible the safe with- 
drawal of the remaining planes of his squadron. 

In 1951, in accord with USAF’s memorialization 
program, the Shelby Air Force Depot, Ohio, was re- 
named for this World War II hero. In June of that year, 
the station was redesignated Wilkins Air Force Special- 
ized Depot and later, Wilkins Air Force Station. a¢}= 
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Da Big Eye side saddle across the Greenland pilo 
ice cap. The thought left him cold. — 
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oo on the ice cold floor in quite simple. Unload the “I” beam 13 years he circled the globe sev- lool 
the rear of the cargo compart- _—from a railroad flat car, with a sta- eral times. He thought reflectively: sure 
ment, SSgt. Sleczak, 61st Troop tionary crane transfer it to a low “Six evenings ago, there I was in the thet 
Carrier Squadron, was meditating. boy, drive it down the road to the Lamplight Inn in Nashville, Tennes- chu 
The roar of the C-130’s supersonic site, use another crane, swing it into see. J had my arm around a fine dog 
props blended with the shriek of place, bolt it down and you’re in  bynch of southern fluff and I was got 
Arctic air chasing through the skis, business. “Too bad,” figured Slec- telling her my name was Jackson I 
lending an eerie background to his zak, “this ain’t Kansas.” and I was a descendant of old Big 
thoughts. Outside the temperature Sleczak thought back some 13 Andy! oth 
was well below zero. years ago to the day he walked into “I'll tell the world, Mac, that doll | No 
Chomping on his half-smoked the Brooklyn recruiting office. He Was a lot warmer than Da Big my 
cigar, loadmaster Sleczak could only didn’t know then whether he wanted ye!” the 
think of Da Big Eye, his only com- to march, row a boat, or fly. He The loadmaster wasn’t sure if Da alo: 
panion in the cargo compartment. — ould still remember the tired cliche Big Eye was going to sit still for this dle 
She was lying there—a tower of of the chief petty officer recruiter: Joy tide. Three days ago some of wh: 
strength. The tiedown cables were “Join the Navy and see the world.” the guys put one of these ski- fige 
most inadequate, it seemed, to hold He cast a sidelong glance out the equipped birds up there on the ice | anc 
this colossus in any manner of se- pressurized porthole in the aft com- °P and with all the blowing snow : 
curity. partment door. Below, he saw the and crud, the pilot didn’t see where sta 
Da Big Eye was a steel beam— ies an ide enh ‘conte okie te the snow bank had built up pil 
not just an ordinary beam, but 40- bi Be f Sonitleass ‘ WHAM! What do they do but hit five 
feet long, 4-feet wide and 5-feet ae SG OS oes — y topping. it. Off flies the metal nose ski, rat- on 
high. It weighed, give or take a He suddenly thought: Maybe that tling and banging back under the ' 
pound or two, 15 tons. Its purpose. Navy recruiter was right, but I sure belly, chewing out great chunks of cal 
was to form one side of a radar don’t see no destroyers climbing the metal along the way. Sliding across tie- 
tower’s foundation. Out in the side of this glacier!” the ice and snow the bird finally che 
plains of Kansas this would seem Sleczak has been around. In his comes to rest with a bump. | 
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They had to fly some mainte- 
nance types in. Those guys really 
did a job. They got that bird jacked 
up, and that wasn’t easy at 30- 
below zero with a high wind blowing 
ice and snow down your back. But 
they jacked her up, mounted a new 
nose wheel assembly, put on a tem- 
porary ski, and flew it out to the 
States for major overhaul. 

The only thing Sleczak was ask- 
ing himself was, “What if we smack 
a snow bank on this landing? Da 
Big Eye would take off like a 
wounded eagle. It would cut that 
bulkhead between the cockpit and 
cargo compartment wide open. My 
pilot is going to be sitting there with 
four torn off power levers in his 
hands raising cane because the 
tachometers are out of order. If 
he thinks he’s got something to gripe 
about now, just wait till his tail is 
parked on this great hunk of icy ‘T 
beam.” 

By this time the C-130 had 
gained its altitude. With its power 
pulled back to cruise it was grace- 
fully skimming the top of the 
glacier. It was another world up 
here. As far as he could see there 
was nothing but ice and snow. No 
trees, no towns—no nothing. A 
shiver passed thru Sleczak as he 
looked out the window. “There 


sure ain’t no hot dog stands out 


there.” He thought he heard a 
chuckle. “Naw, there ain’t no hot 
dog stands out there Sleczak, all you 
got for company is me.” 

He turned his eyes again to Da 
Big Eye and for some reason or 
other he felt a little colder. “Jeez! 
Now I’m imagining it can talk. If 
my mother knew that I’m here in 
the back end of this bird tooling 
along at 300 knots, riding side sad- 
dle on a slug of steel, the like of 
which ain’t in all of Brooklyn, she’d 
figure I had a hole in my head!— 
and, maybe she’d be right!” 

The loadmaster’s earphones 
started flapping: “Loadmaster from 
pilot, we will be landing in about 
five minutes. Check the tie-downs 
on the cargo and report back.” 

“Roger, sir,” Sleczak automati- 
cally started jumping. Racing from 
tie-down to tie-down he carefully 
checked to see that all was secure. 

Back at his duty station he re- 
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Beams were unloaded from ski-equipped C-130s at radar site on Green- 
land ice cap. Large tractor pulled beams from aircraft to construction site. 


ported: “Loadmaster to pilot—tie- 
downs checked. All secure, sir.” 

“Roger, we are turning on final.” 

With this exchange, the C-130 
gently went into a right hand bank 
and the power was evenly de- 
creased. Sleczak could see the flap 
rod coupling slowly turning as the 
flaps were extended. As the bird 
gently lost altitude, he knew from 
experience that this would be a hot 
landing. Sitting at approximately 
8,500 feet this landing strip would 
require a pretty good airspeed to 
set this big load down gently—and 
it had to be gentle! 

Sleczak placed himself near the 
tail gate corner support as the flaps 
continued down and the aircraft 
payed off on its flare out. Through 
the window he could see the rolling 
terrain of packed snow rushing by 
Oh so gently the pilot eased this 
complex mass of aircraft down onto 
the semi-prepared ice and snow 
clearing. The weight settled on the 
skis as the wings lost their lift. 
The hydraulic mechanism of the ski 
landing gear started its stacatto 
crackling as the aircraft passed over 
the runway rough spots. 

Sleczak was hypnotized by the 


animated quiver transmitted through 
Da Big Eye. Mentally he pleaded, 
“Baby, baby, take it easy now, 
you're just fine—you’re all right! 
You don’t want to go nowhere!” 

As if his plea and prayer were 
transmitted to this inanimate mon- 
ster, the quivering of the long mass 
of ponderous steel subsided. The 
aircraft slid to a stop. It turned 
easily on the packed snow and 
taxied back to the unloading area. 
By makeshift sled arrangements, Da 
Big Eye was hauled out of the air- 
craft onto a skid platform. Turned 
over to the builders, the huge “I” 
beam would take its place within 
the foundation of the construction. 

Hatches closed, tail gate up, tie- 
down lines wrapped and stowed, re- 
port to the pilot: “All clear in the 
cargo compartment, sir.” 

Power was applied to the four 
turbojet powerplants. Old 931 rose 
gracefully from the glacier and 
pointed her nose toward home. 

Sleczak thought: “Well, I’m glad 
that’s the last of Da Big Eye. (It 
takes four big eyes to make a 
square. Three other crews are haul- 
ing the rest.) Wonder what’s for 
chow tonight?” <= 
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A FALLEN BANDIT is identified by ranchers after Pancho Villa’s surprise attack on Columbus in March 1916. 


ENERAL Francisco “Pancho” Villa, Mexican revo- 

lutionist and bandit chief, resented United States 
recognition of the government headed by his enemy, 
President Venustiano Carranza. He wanted the presi- 
dency for himself. He decided to retaliate. 

On January 10, 1916, Villista bandits held up a train 
near Chihuahua City, Mexico, and murdered 19 Ameri- 
can passengers. 

Strong protests followed and Villa disclaimed per- 
sonal responsibility. Despite a rumor that the bandit 
chief planned to cross the border and surrender to 
U. S. troops, so that he could personally explain his 
innocence to President Wilson, the size and number of 
U. S. mounted patrols were increased. 

Pancho Villa, meanwhile, assembled his bandit army 
and advanced northward, toward Columbus, N. Mex., 
a small town 50 miles west of El Paso, Tex. He plan- 
ned to cross the border during the hours of extreme 
darkness between moonset and dawn, on the morning 
of March 9. The soldiers at the cavalry post at Colum- 
bus were good men, but they were too few to ade- 
quately patrol 65 miles of border assigned to them. 

The post was unlighted. A requisition for street lamps 
to illuminate the stable areas had been turned down 
as too costly, so as an added precaution, a noncom- 
missioned officer and three privates slept in each stable, 
their arms and equipment beside them. The interior 
guard consisted of a sentinel and the reliefs of the guard 
at the guardhouse, another sentinel at the headquarters 
and storehouses, and a mounted sentinel at the stables. 
There were only 56 men on post, including the guards. 
The others were asleep, resting between patrols, with 
the exception of Lt. J. P. Castleman, officer of the day. 
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Lonely Vigil 


Castleman had made more guard inspections than 
usual during the night. In the past seven months Mex- 
ican raiders had entered the United States 26 times 
at various points along the border. They had rustled 
cattle, looted stores and homes, burned a railroad bridge, 
wrecked a train and killed a number of Americans. 
Some of the bandits were known to have been members 
of factions organized, financed, and directed by German 
interests in Mexico in an attempt to start a war between 
Mexico and the United States. Such a war, Germany 
believed, would limit American aid to the Allies in 
the war in Europe. 

The lieutenant didn’t know that Villa’s 485-man 
army had crossed the border and converged on the 
town and the army camp in two columns. At 4:00 a.m. 
he walked toward the doorway of his office, preparatory 
to inspecting the guard. Then a rifle shot rang out and 
a sentinel yelled “My God! I’ve been shot!” Castleman 
unholstered his weapon, ran outside, and nearly collided 
with a bandido who fired at him point blank with a 
rifle, knocking his hat off. The lieutenant shot him 
dead, aroused the reliefs of the guard and the sleeping 
troops, and took personal charge of the situation. In 
the ensuing battle seven American soldiers were killed 
and seven were wounded. Meanwhile a number of 
Villistas looted the town, murdered eight civilians and 
wounded five, and burned several buildings. 

Dawn came and the Villa forces withdrew, taking 
26 wounded men with them and leaving 67 of their 
number lying dead in the streets. Several seriously 
wounded Villistas, including a 12-year-old boy and 
one of Villa’s top aides, were also left behind. The 
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pelow the border 


America’s first military air operation was a failure, 
but it pointed the way to the successful operations of World War I. 


by TSgt. Harold L. Craven, Airman Staff National Archives Photos 


cavalrymen pursued the main body of bandits 12 miles 
into Mexico, inflicting casualties all the way. They re- 
turned only after all their ammunition was gone. 

President Wilson lost no time in ordering Brig. Gen. 
John J. Pershing to lead a punitive expedition across 
the border. The President also directed that all practi- 
cal use be made of the First Aero Squadron at Fort 
Sam Houston, San Antonio, Texas. 


First Reconnaissance Flight 

The Army’s total air strength consisted of 13 serv- 
iceable airplanes, assigned to the Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps. Personnel strength was limited by law 
to 60 officers and 260 enlisted men. The First Aero 
Squadron had eight weather-beaten and service-worn 
Curtiss JN-3 training planes, 10 trucks, an automobile, 
11 commissioned pilots, 82 enlisted men, and a civilian 
mechanic. Capt. Benjamin D. Foulois, pioneer military 
aviator, was squadron commander. The squadron 
moved to Columbus on March 15 and Captain Foulois 
and Capt. Townsend F. Dodd made the first recon- 
naissance flight over Mexican territory on the following 
day, prior to the movement of General Pershing and 
the first of his troops across the border. 

Pershing crossed the border on horseback but soon 
had to switch to automobile in order to commute be- 
tween the various elements of his expedition. The sup- 
ply column in the initial stages of the southern move- 
ment consisted of mules and wagons and several trucks 
previously used by the border patrol and the El Paso 
quartermaster depot, reinforced with seven Jeffery Quad 
trucks of the First Aero Squadron. The quartermaster 
and border patrol trucks were of various makes and 
unsuited for rugged field service. Most of them proved 
to be less efficient than mules. The aero squadron 
trucks were equal to the situation and proved extrem- 
ly valuable in the emergency until the first truck com- 
panies arrived at Columbus, were organized, and out- 
fitted for the road. The new trucks arrived with knock- 
down bodies, less body bolts, and would have been 
useless had not the enlisted men of the aero squadron 
employed their own machine shop truck to get them 
in shape. It took them only four days and nights to 
assemble 54 trucks making two OM truck units. 

General Pershing pushed on toward Casa Grandes 
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knowing that weather and climate would provide great 
hardships for men, horses, and machines. This was 
familiar territory, a land of rugged mountains and 
barren wastes, sterile land punctuated only occasionally 
by green oases. He had campaigned against the Indian 
chief Geronimo in this area and he knew there would 
be snow and bitter cold in the Sierra Madre Mountains, 
tropic heat in the deserts, and frequent rain, hail, and 
biting sandstorms. Automobiles, trucks, and airplanes 
were untried under rugged service conditions. Per- 
haps no portion of the North American continent could 
provide a more rugged and varied testing ground for 
fighting men and machines. 

The general set up his first camp at Casa Grandes 
and the aero squadron was ordered to join him there. 
All eight planes left Columbus at 5:10 p.m. on March 
19. One turned back with engine trouble, three be- 
came lost and landed near three different Mexican 
towns, one crashed in a forced night landing, and 
darkness forced the others down together. Some of the 
aviators completed their journey to Casa Grandes on 
March 20. The others got there a few days later. 


Good Men, Poor Machines 


At noon on March 20 Foulois and Dodd went aloft 
in one of the planes and flew south toward Cumbre 
Pass in the heart of the Sierra Madres to locate a 
U. S. troop column. They found flying conditions in 
the mountains much less desirable than the conditions 
they had enjoyed at Fort Sam Houston. Here terrific 
vertical currents threatened to dash their low-powered 
Jennies against the ground and they were unable to 
climb above the foothills. On the following day they 
tried again with the same result. Then Lt. T. S. 
Bowen’s JN-3 got caught in a whirlwind during a land- 
ing and was completely wrecked. Another plane landed 
hard and broke an axle. Pershing wrote to General 
Funston, his superior officer at Fort Sam Houston, and 
informed him that the airplanes had too little power for 
the tasks assigned them. Funston replied: “I am unable 
to understand the difficulties of flying airplanes in view 
of the fact that these machines were flying here daily at 
great altitudes. 

Qn March 22 Captain Dodd and Lt. C. G. Chapman 
made a third attempt to cross the Sierra Madres, with- 
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THE PUNITIVE EXPEDITION ordered by President Wilson was the first American military campaign in which truck 
convoys and airplanes were used. Pershing, by his staff car, watches airplane prepare for a scouting mission. 


out success. Foulois prepared a request for more 
powerful airplanes and submitted it to Pershing. On 
March 27 Pershing again wrote General Funston stat- 
ing: 

“Our aviators are all good men and willing to take 
any risk, but knowing the limited power of their ma- 
chines I cannot ask them to do the impossible. We 
should have machines stronger and more powerful. 
Those we have now have been of no material benefit 
so far. The further south Villa goes the more difficult 
will be their tasks and I have no doubt we shall soon 
be compelled to abandon them.” 

On March 28 Congress appropriated a half million 
dollars for the purchase, maintenance, operation, and 
repair of airships and other aerial machines and acces- 
sories in the aviation section. An urgent appeal by 
Funston to the War Department for 12 modern air- 
planes was honored shortly thereafter. In the mean- 
time the aviators did the best they could with the equip- 
ment they had as cavalrymen and foot soldiers pursued 
Villistas in the hills. There were numerous landing ac- 
cidents and planes were forced down on several occa- 
sions by severe rain and hailstorms. Squadron per- 
sonnel worked around the clock keeping the machines 
in flying condition and occasionally rebuilding airplanes 
that seemed hopelessly wrecked. 


Foulois Jailed 
Captain Foulois and Lt. H. A. Dargue were ordered, 
on April 7, to deliver some important dispatches to the 
U. S. consul at Chihuahua City. As insurance, Cap- 
tain Dodd and Lt. J. E. Carberry were sent in another 
plane with duplicate dispatches. 













Both planes landed simultaneously at opposite ends 
of the town, causing a great deal of excitement. Local 
authorities immediately ordered Foulois and Dargue to 
move their plane to the other side of town and park it 
alongside the other machine. Foulois got out of the 
plane and told Dargue to obey the order, then started 
walking toward town, unmolested, with his dispatches. 
When Dargue gunned the motor and started his takeoff 
run, four mounted Rurales (Mexican Federal Police) 
opened fire on the plane. Foulois heard the shots and 
ran toward the Rurales, shouting to divert their atten- 
tion. They turned their rifles on him instead of the 
plane, the leader of the group ordered the others to 
cease firing, and Foulois was taken to the city jail. 
Shortly thereafter he was released by General Gut- 
tierrez, military governor for the area. 

Dargue set the plane down alongside the other ma- 
chine north of towa. Captain Dodd was already en 
route to town with his duplicate messages and an angry 
crowd was approaching the airplanes. A few men got 
close enough to burn holes in the fabric of one plane 
with cigarillos, someone slashed the fabric of one plane, 
and a group of women and children, shouting threats 
and obscenities, began throwing small stones. Dargue 
and Carberry used the whirling propellers as weapons, 
frightening the nearby saboteurs into falling back, then 
they turned the tails of the planes toward the crowd, 
blew sand into as many eyes as possible, and took off. 
Dargue barely got airborne before the top section of 
the fuselage blew off, damaged the vertical stabilizer 
and forced an immediate landing. Carberry landed 
safely near the smelters of the American Smelting and 
Refining Company a short distance away. The crowd 
began running toward Dargue’s crippled machine and 
guards sent by General Guttierrez arrived minutes 
later and found the lieutenant holding off the mob 
alone. The crowd was dispersed and Dargue began 
repairing the plane. On the following morning the four 


AERO SQUADRON AVIATORS warm up the engine on a 
Jenny prior to flying dispatches from General Pershing 
to a commander in the field. Note the early Air Serv- 
ice insignia on the rudder of the Curtiss JN-3 airplane. 
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airmen returned to Pershing’s headquarters carrying an 
agreement, signed by Mexican officials, permitting rail 
shipment of military supplies to Pershing’s troops. 

Headquarters was moved to San Antonio, Mexico, on 
April 8. Extensive use of airplanes for courier service 
between San Antonio and Columbus, N. Mex., began. 

Lieutenant Dargue and Lt. Edgar S. Gorrell set a 
nonstop distance record for an airplane carrying two 
persons during a reconnaissance flight later that month. 
The flight started and ended at Columbus, N. Mex., and 
carried the airmen over Boca Grande, Pulpit Pass, 
Oxaca Pass, Carretas, Janos, and Ascension, a distance 
of 315 miles. 
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AIRMEN OFTEN WALKED back to base following forced 


landings. In one instance Captain Foulois was lucky. 
He hitched a ride back to camp on a farm wagon. 


By this time the squadron was down to three air- 
planes. The others had been wrecked by the aviators 
or destroyed to avoid their falling into enemy hands 
after forced landings in Villista territory. 

On April 19, after photographing all roads and 
trails leading into Chihuahua City, Capt. R. H. Willis 
and Lieutenant Dargue tried to follow a road that led 
west out of the city and through the foothills and moun- 
The engine began to vibrate 
violently, then lost power, and the aviators turned back 
and tried to retrace their course through more open 
country. Their failing motor and the terrific down- 
drafts encountered compelled them to land on the side 
of a mountain that had a slope of 45 degrees. The plane 
was a washout and Dargue, unhurt, found Willis pinned 
beneath the engine, also uninjured except for badly 
bruised ankles. Their nearest base was 65 miles away, 
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they were in an area inhabited by Villa sympathizers 
and possibly Villista troops. They had no food and 
little water. After burning the wreckage they started 
the painful journey through the mountains and valleys 
toward their base. They arrived exhausted after 45 
hours of continuous walking, to find that the squadron 
had been ordered back to Columbus to pick up new 
airplanes. 

The squadron arrived at Columbus on April 22, took 
delivery of four new Curtiss planes, and scheduled test 
flights for the following day. After six days of flying 
the machines were judged unsuitable for field service. 
Twelve more powerful planes, Curtiss R-2s, were re- 
ceived in May. During May, June, and July the squad- 
ron experienced constant troubles with defective pro- 
pellers and engine parts. In addition they were given 
the task of training a number of new pilots. 

A great deal of experimental work was carried out 
by the squadron during the Mexican campaign, at 
Columbus and below the border. A parachute was 
rigged up which worked very well but was not adopted. 
A very satisfactory bomb dropping device was also 
built but for some reason, it too was rejected. Work 
was done on a periscope system designed to enable 
a pilot to see all around him, but this invention proved 
unsuccessful. Considerable experimenting with and 
testing of propellers was carried out at Columbus and 
squadron aviators gained some proficiency in the main- 
tenance and use of Lewis machine guns. 

The Mexican Punitive Expedition ended early in 
1917 after the Villistas had paid many times for their 
attack on Columbus. The job of maintaining peace 
and tranquility in northern Mexico was turned over to 
President Carranza who now seemed capable of doing 
it without American assistance. Pershing’s forces did 
not capture Pancho Villa during the campaign and this 
fact resulted in severe criticism in some quarters. Ac- 
tually the expedition had accomplished exactly what it 
had set out to do. It removed the Villa menace without 
precipitating a war at a time when German agents were 
trying desperately to provoke a war between the United 
States and Mexico. 

Villa’s attack did not serve Germany’s interests. In- 
stead it gave General Pershing an opportunity to learn 
firsthand the capabilities and limitations of airplanes 
and other mechanized tools of warfare. It also resulted 
in additional appropriations for airplanes and the train- 
ing of thousands of young National Guardsmen who 
would soon be called upon to fight against Germany. 

The last of Pershing’s troops reentered the United 
States in February 1917. Because Germany had re- 
sumed unrestricted submarine warfare in the Atlantic 
the United States entered the war in April on the side 
of the Allies. Pershing was promoted and named Com- 
mander in Chief, American Expeditionary Forces. Be- 
fore the end of the year Pershing promoted Foulois to 
brigadier general and made him Chief of Air Service, 
AEF. The First Aero Squadron, with 540 sorties 
against Pancho Villa on its record, also went to Europe, 
under command of Maj. Ralph Royce, and served with 
distinction throughout the war. 
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Can our senior noncoms meet 
the challenges of leadership in the 
complex missile Air Force? 

More than 75,000 Air Force 
master and technical sergeants have 
one or more aptitude indexes of 80 
or above — aptitude scores which 
are achieved by only the upper 20 
percent of all men in the U. S. This 
means that more than haif of our 
senior noncommissioned officers are 
as high on aptitudes as the upper 
fifth of all American men. 

These facts were brought out in 
recent research by the Lackland 
AFB, Tex., Personnel Laboratory 
of the Wright Air Development 
Center. Such studies are aimed at 
determining the steps necessary to 
acquire skills for manning complex 


Average Aptitude Indexes 


All enlisted personnel on first, second, or later enlistments. 
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An analysis of airmen aptitude indexes gives 
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weapon systems. One aspect of the 
research naturally centers on de- 
termining the capabilities of present 
active-duty airmen. 

Results of the recent analysis up- 
set one time-worn fallacy—that 
many senior noncoms are the sur- 
vivors of a time-in-grade time-in- 
service seniority system. Although 
a majority of the high aptitude air- 
men in highly technical career fields 
and on their first enlistment indi- 
cated in the surveys that they did 
not plan to reenlist, the culmina- 
tion of high aptitude men in the 
upper grades has come from succes- 
sive generations of reenlistees. 

The accompanying chart reflects 
a general result of numerous break- 
downs made in the project to show 


have aptitudes higher than 80% of all US. males. 


by Grade 
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aptitudes by skill-level, grade, num- 
ber of enlistments, type of test tak- 
en, etc. The “spread” of aptitudes 
in each grade evidences the effect 
of our past classification and pro- 
motion policies and indicates that 
the majority of our noncoms are 


mentally equipped to carry their | 


share of the load in the missile age. 
Even these men, however, have had 
to apply this knowledge in dedi- 
cated and efficient duty to earn 
their present rank. 

New rigorous reenlistment screen- 
ing and other quality control meas- 
ures will undoubtedly raise the ap- 
titude level in all grades as non- 
qualified and nonproducing airmen 
are weeded out. 

—MSgt. P. J. TURNER 
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Are you prepared 
for your new, expanding role as 







THE AIRMAN in the 


by Lt. Gen. Truman H. Lanpon, Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, USAF 


A great many things have happened 
to the personnel system in the Air 
Force during the past few years. As 
the airpower structure expanded rap- 
idly in size—particularly after Korea— 
the ratio of experienced personnel de- 
clined until the force composition in- 
cluded 75 percent trainees. This lack 
of camacionced personnel was felt most acutely in the 
operational units, particularly as new types of aircraft 
began to appear in the inventory after 1950. The per- 
sonnel problem of that period can be described in the 
single word “retention”—retention of trained person- 
nel. To say that the problem was serious is an under- 
statement; something had to be done. 

We know now that the retention problem, as we 
saw it then, no longer exists. What happened to it? 
Obviously it didn’t just fade away and disappear by 
itself. The basic retention problem was recognized as 
a major challenge, and the solutions which finally 
emerged were the result of exhaustive study by the best 
brains available for the task. 

The Air Force, within the confines of its own author- 
ity, adopted certain administrative improvements with 
a view toward making a military career more attractive 
to the right kind of people. Then Congress received a 
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number of Air Force proposals with sympathetic con- 
sideration and enacted such legislation as Survivors’ 
Benefits, Dependents’ Medicare, and the Military Pay 
Act of 1958. All these things are expensive, and—in 
their way—point to revolutionary changes in the tradi- 
tional concept of a military career. There is no ques- 
tion that they have been effective. 


Appalling Reenlistment Rate 


In Fiscal Year 1955 we had the appallingly low 
reenlistment rate of 14 percent among first-term airmen. 
By the end of Fiscal Year 1958 it was up to 40 per- 
cent, and nearly 46 percent at the close of 1959. For 
the past three years the reenlistment rate for those hav- 
ing completed two enlistments has been over 90 per- 
cent. As a result of this dramatic reversal of the 
earlier pattern, the retention problem began to assume 
a different hue. 

In 1954 the ratio of first-term enlisted men to career 
airmen was 73.4 to 26.6—roughly three trainees for 
every skilled professional. The improved reenlistment 
rates are reflected in the change in this relationship. In 
May of 1956 the figure was 63 first-termers to 37 
career men. In 1958 the relationship was nearly one 
to one, and figures for the end of Fiscal Year 1959 show 
only 39 men on their first enlistment for every 61 ca- 
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reerists. The problem was changed from a matter of 
simple retention to selective retention—a matter of 
keeping not merely enough men in uniform but the 
right men in uniform. 

In accordance with this new complexion of the per- 
sonnel picture, the Air Force has applied critical stand- 
ards to restrict the enlistment and reenlistment of in- 
dividuals whose levels of aptitude will not permit them 
to progress with the expansion of aerospace technology. 
New weapon systems call for an ever-increasing ratio of 
technically skilled individuals, and the personnel sys- 
tem must meet the requirements. 

During the past three years more than 175,000 men 
have been declared ineligible for reenlistment. This re- 
enlistment control is aimed at retention only of those 
who demonstrate the ability to measure up to the stand- 
ards of performance demanded by new equipment. 


Stringent Screening 


Similarly, a more stringent screening process has 
been applied to the recruiting program so as to admit 
only those capable of absorbing a high level of training. 
As pre-enlistment aptitude testing—inaugurated in 
1958—-screens out the inept and the untrainable, the 
number of those ineligible for a second enlistment can 
be expected to decline. To complement these two 
measures, the “personnel quality control program” pro- 
vides for continuing evaluation of individual perform- 
ance so as to insure that our people are producing what 
they are paid to produce. 

As a result of this system of controls, we can look 
forward—by 1962—to dealing with a force made up 
entirely of men who have passed through fairly stringent 
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screening Then we can devote undivided attention to 
the problems arising from the dynamic evolution which 
is taking place in the Air Force as it expands its opera- 
tions from the limits of atmosphere into the broader 
area of aerospace. 

When it first became apparent that the retention rate 
was improving, the logical question to follow was: 
“How much retention is enough?” Oddly enough; 100 
percent is not ideal, and a study was launched to deter- 
mine what is now called the “optimum career force.” 
The object of this study is to apply modern concepts of 
personnel management to the military organization so 
as to reap the greatest possible return for the investment 
incurred. It is obviously desirable to retain as career 
men a high percentage of those in skills requiring long 
and expensive training and experience—the skills most 
closely associated with the weapon systems. On the 
other hand, those skills which are readily obtainable 
without elaborate training will be manned for the most 
part by men on their first enlistment. 


Skilled Airmen Needed 


Unfortunately, the heavy retention rates we are now 
enjoying do not apply uniformly to all career fields, and 
—~in fact—fall considerably short of the ideal in certain 
specialties and career fields which are of critical impor- 
tance. The problem of selective retention will be with 
us for some time to come as we adapt to the growing 
demands of aerospace. As we move forward into ad- 
vanced missile and warning systems, the numbers of 
men needed in highly technical skills increase, and the 
ratio of technical skills required for the overall force 
becomes greater. 
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In B-52 units, for example, the proportion of airmen 
requiring technical training is 52.3 percent; in the 
SM-65 (Atlas) it moves up to 63.1 percent. B-47 units 
require 51.5 percent skilled technical personnel, but 
for the Thor (SM-75) the requirement increases to 
64.5 percent. Thus it will be seen that selective reten- 
tion becomes a problem of attaining and maintaining a 
delicate balance of skills. 

Insofar as operational and strategic considerations 
are concerned, the inseparable nature of “aerospace” is 
now generally accepted, and the aerospace concept is 
already a very practical matter in the personnel system. 
It is important to recognize that the Air Force personnel 
structure—now—is an integral complex, supporting 
technical operational systems which are not unrelated 
to those now undergoing varying stages of development. 

From the personnel standpoint, the difference be- 
tween a tactical fighter squadron and an aerospace mis- 
sile unit is one of refinement in training and not of 
wholly disparate fields of endeavor. All existing opera- 
tional systems have a family relationship which ex- 
tends logically into the aerospace age. We don’t intend 
to train for aerospace vehicles from scratch as we did 
in the case of the B-52 and B-47. We can upgrade and 
cross-train into aerospace. We are fortunate in that the 
very problems that plagued us a few years ago made 
necessary the creation of a large and exceptionally fine 
training establishment. This training establishment, al- 
ready geared to highly technical and related specialties 
—coupled with the new configuration of the personnel 
structure—will permit us to go forward into aerospace 
Operations completely uninhibited by the discouraging 
circumstances which faced us in the past. 
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We have already discussed the restrictive controls 
affecting enlistment and reenlistment that will enable 
us to be selective in molding force composition. There 
are also available to us a number of positive instruments 
designed to foster the degree of progress we envision. 


More Pro Pay 


First there is the matter of proficiency pay, a system 
of additional compensation for the highly skilled and 
most critical specialties. This was a part of the Military 
Pay Act of 1958. Implementation of this program has 
already begun and will be expanded over the next three 
years. Eventually it is expected that 107,000 enlisted 
personnel in critical skills will be on the proficiency list 
and drawing the extra pay. Included in the same pay 
bill were the two new top grades in the airmen struc- 
ture, the Senior and Chief Master Sergeant. A number 
of promotions have been made to these grades, and 
ultimately we will have 14,000 Senior Master Ser- 
geants and 7,000 Chiefs. 


In addition to these incentives, there are a number of 
other measures under study which we regard as desir- 
able or necessary in building and maintaining the op- 
timum career force. There is a critical need for ade- 
quate housing. A decent modern American standard 
of living is—as much as anything—a factor in deter- 
mining the desirability of any career. Unquestionably, 
progress has been made in this direction, and this has 
been one of the advances most responsible for the im- 
provement in retention. But in the absence of adequate 
quarters in sufficient numbers a revision in the monetary 
allowance for quarters is indicated. 

Another item meriting close consideration is addi- 
tional pay for remote or isolated duty. This was rec- 
ommended in the Cordiner Study, but was omitted from 
the Military Pay Act. New operational concepts and 
the military posture in general call for wide dispersal 
of facilities, isolated missile sites, and remote radar 
installations. The personnel requirements for these re- 
mote operating locations are extremely heavy in the 
most critical skills. Remote and isolated duty pay, in 
my opinion, must be given priority consideration in per- 
sonnel planning for the future. 

The broad picture of Air Force personnel on the 
threshold of aerospace, then, is this: A strong flow of 
volunteers, enough for us to be selective in applying 
the standards imposed by the new weapon systems; a 
good, solid overall reenlistment rate, enough for us to 
be selective about who is retained under standards 
adequate to operational requirements; and a solid block 
of 439,000 career airmen, most of them strained 
through a stringent personnel quality control system. 

Altogether it is an encouraging and promising pic- 
ture. The personnel system now provides a firm base 
for support of operational requirements. The prob- 
lems that remain are problems for which we can see 
solutions. Our position is much better than we had 
dared hope a few years ago. Personnel-wise we can 
look to the future with confidence. We know where 


we are going. = 
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Proudly these silvered wings Fa 
We’ve worn these many years In 
In steadfast service of our land A 
And all its friends who would By 
In liberty cherish peace. TI 
We've also roved our wide blue realm TI 
Solely seeking to search out In 
Its myriad secrets— So 
So that knowledge might increase TI 
And man, by learning more Of 
About the setting wherein is placed TI 
His sceptred Earth, Te 
Might better grasp and marvel It 
At what God had wrought TI 
For him in nature’s wondrous order. W 
Through grim ordeals of strife—Aye! ¥ 
And less than strife as now— A 
Our allegiance has been freedom’s cause. M 
In the longer spans of peaceful times ¥ 
The lore and friendly commerce Sc 
Of mankind has gained Ir 
Because we plied the skies. W 
These are our prized traditions, A 
Bequests from those gone on before, Fi 
Some to that last rendezvous W 
Trailing clouds of glory, O 
Some after quiet, questing missions M 
Which gleaned fresh fact. B 
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Now comes the missileer 
To partner with 

Our dauntless band of brothers 

And make the might we muster 

More awesome still— 

Should any future foemen 

Miscalculate to test that strength. 

As symbol of his special skills 

This new found partner shows a badge 
Whereon appears a wingless bird 

To bespeak the giant metal creatures 
Which are his charge 

To guard in constant readiness. 

These are the birds he can launch to flight, 
Soaring skyward on boiling flame 

To strike at growing distances 

Faster far than we. 

Creatures of horrendous havoc they are, 
Yet at his touch and bidding 

They may be useful, docile things, 
Faring with great swiftness 

Into the vast reaches beyond our world, 
A domain fore’er denied our wings 

By emptiness which will not bear them up. 
There in the unmeasured vault of space 
These birds can fling in course 
Incasements of manmade brains 

So artfully devised 

They*can study long hid mysteries 

Of the cosmic system, 

Then speak their many findings back 
To this small planet. 

It near balks imagination 

That mere earthbound man— 

Without moving from his native dust— 
Could exercise such remote command 
At distances so fantastically remote. 
Missileer, your badge is new; 

Yaur art is groping, all too young. 

So once it was with us 

In bygone fledgling days 

When planes first tried the skies 

And wings were weak and fragile 

For their tasks. 

We’ve known the bitter gall 

Of disappointed hopes and plans, 
Missions thwarted short of promised goals 
By, perverse gremlins of mischance. 
January 1960 


Progress can keep a cruel, hard school 
But patiently we learned that way 
While wings grew ever stronger, surer, 
Flying ever faster, farther 

Until reliance cast out doubt. 

If your destined schooling 

Seem on like stern lines, 

With setbacks obscuring hard won gains, 
Be of stout heart. We understand. 
‘Twas not o’ernight we sundered 

All the barriers, one by one, 

On to our atmosphere’s thin frontier 
Where now perforce we wait on you. 
We look expectant to the shining day 
When men of silver wings will ride 
Your fiery birds triumphantly 

Into the spangled vaults of space, 
There to discover and explore; 

Then with practiced skill to guide 
Their bizarre bearers back 

To safe rendezvous 

On this parent world. 

Inevitably such feats must come 
Since men are men 

And uncontent that mere machines 
Alone go long into a new domain 
That man for himself would know. 





—William A. Kinney 
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“Gremlins are just a longstanding pilot’s 
superstition,” I thought. “But there they were 
lighting blow torches in Gene’s tailpipe.” 


Gre 
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Gene Ivan 


by 2d Lt. Richard Bach 


After 40 minutes of ‘wide open, freewheeling sim- 
ulated air combat, we were four tired pilots. Our 
weary F-86s joined gratefully into formation and 
pointed their stubby noses toward the setting sun and 
Williams AFB. For one of us, though, the day was 
not yet over. 

“I’ve flamed out!” came a faint voice on the UHF 
radio. 

“Aircraft calling flameout, what’s your call sign?” 
our flight leader said sharply. 

“Champagne ... ” was all we heard before the radio 
faded into silence. 

“Champagne flight, check in,” the flight leader called 
quickly. 

“Champagne Two.” 

I pressed my mike button and called, “Champagne 
Three.” 

No answer from Champagne Four. 
Four, of course, was Gene Ivan. 

Champagne Lead turned hard to the left and called, 
“Champagne Two and Three, go on home. Call the 
tower and tell them to stand by for a flameout landing 
in five minutes.” 

I joined on Two’s wing, and we headed for Supersti- 
tion Mountain and home. As we began to let down to 
traffic pattern altitude, we heard Gene’s voice loud and 
clear. 

“There we go, Lead, got her started again.” 

“Switch into emergency fuel, Champagne Four,” 
Lead called, “and let’s get home.” 

“Roger, Lead,” Ivan called. “The engine seems to 
be running just... ” His radio trailed off into silence 
as the engine failed again. 

Two and I landed at Williams and were just turning 
off the runway when we saw the rest of Champagne 
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flight begin the high round pattern of a flameout land- 
ing. 

“Champagne’s at high key in the flameout pattern,” 
Lead called calmly to mobile control. 

The two planes began the descent to the runway, 
and from the ground it looked as if they had plenty of 
altitude to shoot a good landing. 

“.. . going again,” Gene called. 

“Take it easy, Four. Fly the pattern just as if she’s 
going to flame out again on final approach.” 

The engine didn’t flame out again. Gene Ivan made 
a smooth landing and taxied down the long runway to 
the parking area as if the engine were going to run for- 
ever. 

On the parking ramp, we unstrapped and ran across 
to his plane as he was climbing out. He was smiling. 

“I didn’t do a THING!” he said defensively. “The 
engine just flamed out and took a while to get started 
again.” 

“Come on, Gene,” I said., “An engine like the J47 
doesn’t just flame out for the fun of it. How many 
negative Gs did you pull when we joined up to come 
home?” 

“Not a one,” he said as he unzipped his G-suit. 
“Honest, the engine just stopped running when I joined 
on you.” 

“Must be gremlins covering up your air intake,” I 
said. 

That was it. That was the answer. Maintenance 
could find nothing wrong with the airplane, and the 
next day it flew perfectly for the test pilot. The official 
conclusion was that Lieutenant Ivan had inadvertently 
applied negative G forces to the aircraft, causing flame- 
out by fuel starvation. 

Gene told them that that wasn’t true, and if it were, 
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how did it explain the second flameout? No talking 
on his part could convince the investigators; the decision 
stood and the books were closed. 

That’s when I first began to think that Gene had 
gremlin trouble, and I waited for another incident that 
would prove my thought. Day wore into uneventful 
day, and I told myself that it was silly to consider, even 
for a minute, the possibility that gremlins really existed. 

“Gremlins are just a longstanding pilot’s supersti- 
tion,” I thought. “If they really existed, there would 
be some kind of Air Force regulation covering them, 
as there is covering flying saucers.” 

I couldn’t think of a single regulation of policy re- 
quiring gremlins to be followed and observed when 
they were sighted. I almost had myself convinced that 
the flameouts WERE Gene’s fault, when the gremlins 
made a second appearance. 

Our mission was simulated air-to-ground combat; 
gunnery runs on convoys of old trucks and tanks, 
gathering dust on the desert roads of the Tactical Gun- 
nery Range. ; 

That night, Gene told me that he had to use the 
crewchief’s pliers to turn the drop tank fuel selector to 
the ON position. While the crewchief was handing 
Gene his pliers, the gremlins climbed aboard. 

We took off without incident. I was flying in the 
number Four position, on Gene’s wing, and he was 
flying as smoothly as though he had 500 hours in the 
F-86 instead of 50. We checked our fuel as we passed 
through 5,000 feet and again at our leveloff altitude of 
15,000 feet. All the checks went normally; it looked 
as if this was going to be one of those good days when 
everything seems to turn out just as it was planned. I 
was thoroughly convinced that gremlins do not exist. 

We learned a lot during the first 20 minutes on the 
tac range. Champagne Lead had flown F-84Gs in com- 
bat during the Korean conflict, and as we followed 
him down on rocket and strafing runs on the convoys, 
we began to get a little idea of what Korea was like for 
him. Lead called us to keep his plane in sight at all 
times, and not to walk our strafing burst, and “Bach, 
WHY did you fire all four rockets at once?” He called 
for fuel checks. 

We were using fuel at about the same rate, and dur- 
ing the checks, we called passing through 2,200 pounds, 
2,000 pounds, and 1,800 pounds almost simultaneously. 
But Ivan had gremlins. 

I called 1,700 pounds; it was time for us to be getting 
home. 

“Champagne Two and Three, fuel check,” Lead 
called. ; 

“Champagne Two, 1,750 pounds.” 

There was a moment of silence, and suddenly I saw 
Gene, in front of me, begin a steep climb. 

“Champagne Three’s got 800 pounds, sir,” Ivan 
called. 

There was another, longer moment of silence. 

“WHAT?” 

“Champagne Three’s got 800...” 

Champagne Lead recovered his flight instructor calm. 

“Climb, Three,” he said grimly. 
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An F-86 operating at low altitude uses a little over 
3,000 pounds of JP-4 per hour. If you stretch it, you 
can make 800 pounds last for 10 minutes. Anything 
under a thousand pounds of fuel was considered Mini- 
mum Fuel in the landing pattern at Williams. But the 
landing pattern lay more than 80 miles of grey desert 
to the east. Gene wasn’t going to make it home that 
day. 

“Land at Gila Bend,’ Champagne Lead said sud- 
denly over the radio. “Turn left 20 degrees, Three; 
how’s your fuel?” 

“About 600 pounds,” Ivan called back. 

“Champagne Two and Four, go on home. When 
you get near the field, call the tower and tell them that 
Champagne Lead and Three will be delayed.” 

We turned and headed for home, but we could still 
hear Lead and Three talking on the radio. 

““How’s the fuel?” 
“About 400 now.” 





“There’s the field at eleven o’clock. Set up a flame- 
out pattern and I'll follow you down. Plan to use all 
the runway you can, and don’t hit your brakes hard; 
there’s ‘gravel on the strip that will rip your tires to 
shreds.” 

“Roger.” 

“‘How’s the fuel?” came the call a few minutes later. 

“Two hundred.” 

“Start down now.” 

That was the last I heard of Gene till that night, 
when we walked into our BOQ room and sat down 
wearily on his bed. I stood the silence for a few seconds 
before I broke. 

“You made it,” I said. 

“Right,” he said. 

“You flamed out on final approach?” 














He smiled. “As I turned off the runway. They towed 
the airplane to the parking slot.” He began unlacing 
his tall jump boots. 

“Gene, old buddy, how did you get down to 800 
pounds of fuel in such an all fired hurry?” 

“Beats me,” he said. “The maintenance officer 
thinks it’s a malfunctioning tank quantity gauge and 


that it took the pair of pliers to turn the selector Va 
but things were falling in place for my gremlin theory. 
Over a cup of coffee the next day between flights, I told 
him what I thought. 

“Gremlins, Ivan,” I said. 

“What?” 

“Gremlins. You got ’em.” 

“Why me?” he said. 

Another pilot might have said, “Phooey!” or “I don’t 
happen to believe in gremlins,” or “Are you serious?” 
But not Gene. He had sat next to me in an Aviation 
Cadet classroom for 20 hours of History and Traditions 
of the Air Force. There, in our official Air Force pilot 
training program, we listened to nearly a full class 
period devoted to gremlins. 

At first we had smiled at the seriousness of the in- 
structor, who had flown F-86s against the MIGs in 
Korea. As he talked, though, we saw that he was 
really serious about the elves that follow airplanes and 
pilots. 

More than one record of flying carrying dates from 
1939 to 1945, he told us, spends pages on gremlin in- 
cidents. Never harming a pilot, gremlins only try to 
deflate his ego when he is showing off (the big, reliable 
Merlin of a Spitfire stops cold as the pilot whistles in 
a slow roll across his home field), or hold an airplane in 
the air after it has been shot to shreds (the B-17 lands 
and rolls to a stop. As it turns onto the taxiway, the 
spar lets go, and the right wing outboard of the landing 
gear sags to the ground). 

Whether in wartime or peacetime flying, one thing 
is common; some pilots have gremlin incidents constant- 
ly, others never see a single gremlin. 

While we drank our coffee, we looked for other inci- 
dents that would prove that Gene was one of those who 
attract gremlins. We only had to go back two months to 
find another example of gremlins at work on Gene 
Ivan’s airplane. 

Two months ago we had been First Class Aviation 
Cadets in basic flying training. We were the sharpest 
cadets in Texas, the hottest T-33 pilots in the country. 
With only a week to graduation and the silver wings, 
we were to fly off our last hours in a night navigation 
mission, some 600 miles of easy flying. 

The T-33 carries nearly 1,400 pounds of fuel in a big 
tiptank at the end of each wing. This fuel feeds evenly 
to the engine, and both tanks empty before it is neces- 
sary to use the internal fuel supply. 

For me that night, the system worked perfectly; 1 
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relaxed at 30,000 feet and checked the instruments that 
told me all was well with my airplane. 
Not so with Gene Ivan. Twenty minutes after take- 
off, I heard him call the tower at our home base. 
“Rosebowl Control, this is Redeye One Eight,” he 
said. “My right tiptank isn’t feeding, and I can’t seem 
to get it to start. It’s taking nearly full aileron trim to 


pushing its 1,400 mai down 17 feet out on one wing. 
All the aileron control the airplane had to offer wouldn’t 
keep him from flying in less than a 40-degree bank. 
And you can’t land in a 40-degree bank. 

“Roger, One Eight,” the tower replied. “Fly on 
course for another five minutes, and if you still can’t 
get the tip to feed, come back to the field and drop it.” 

I rechecked my own aileron trim while I waited to 
see what would happen. It was almost in its center 
position; my tips were feeding just as they should. 

Five minutes later, Ivan called again on the UHF. 

“Rosebowl Control, Redeye One Eight returning to 
the field. I have full aileron trim in and still have to 
hold control pressure against the wing to keep it up.” 

“Roger, One Eight, we’ll have the drop point lighted 
for you.” 

By the time Gene was once again over the field, he 
was holding full aileron control against the heavy wing. 
Even with a 15-to-1 hydraulic aileron boost ratio, his 
arm ached from holding the control stick against the 
pressure. 

“Just drop the heavy tip, One Eight,” the tower 


called. “Use the manual tip release handle.” 
“One Eight, Roger. Turning to approach for tip 
drop.” 


He reached down to the left of his ejection seat and 
fumbled for the handle that would drop the heavy right 
tank. 

“Pull the handle when you’re over the flare pots set 
out past the end of the runway, One Eight.” 

Gene didn’t reply; with one hand straining to hold 
the wings level and the other on the tank release handle, 
he didn’t have a thumb handy to press the microphone 
button. As the yellow light of the flare pots disappeared 
under the nose of his plane, he pulled up on the handle. 
Nothing happened. He felt a little surge of panic. If 
that tip wouldn’t drop, he’d have to bail out of the air- 
plane; he couldn’t hope to land when it was so far out 
of trim. He braced his feet hard against the rudder 
pedals and pulled on the handle with every ounce of 
strength in his calisthenic-hardened body. 

The handle came up, and instantly the T-33 rolled 
hard to the left, in the direction of the fuel control de- 
flection and aileron trim. Gene manhandled the air- 
plane back to level flight and ran the trim tab back to 
neutral. When he reached once again for the throttle, 
his hand tangled in a mass of cables. There were TWO 
release handles in his lap! So firmly had the left and 
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right tank release handles been safetywired together 
that both released when he pulled the handle for the 
right tank. Gene glanced out at the wings. Both tip- 
tanks were missing. The voice from the tower was 
icy. “Redeye One Eight, report to the squadron com- 
mander as soon as you land. You seem to have dropped 
both tiptanks.” 

An investigation of the right tiptank showed that the 
fuel cap had not been tightened before flight. This 
made it impossible for the tip to pressurize and feed its 
fuel to the engine. 

“But I’m certain I tightened that cap before I took 
off, sir,” Gene told the squadron commander. 

“This looks like pilot error to me, Mr. Ivan,” the 
commander said. 

During his last week as an Aviation Cadet, Gene 
Ivan wore a tiptank fuel cap on a string about his 
neck. It was an unjust punishment, for Gene HAD 
tightened the cap that night. Gremlins had loosened it. 

Gene got up and put his coffee cup in his tall grey 
locker. 

“Why me?” he said again. 

“When you find out,” I said, “Let me know.” 

We finished Gunnery School without further inci- 
dent, and took assignments to a fighter-bomber base in 
Japan. We checked out in the F-84G without any 
incidents that could be put down to Ivan’s gremlins. 

“Maybe I just had the American kind of gremlins,” 
Gene said to me with a smile. “I'll bet we left ’em 
standing at the dock when we left for Japan.” 

“T dont’ know,” I said. “You never can tell about 
gremlins.” 

The next evening, the evening before the base inspec- 
tion, Gene and I were hurrying to get one last night 
formation mission in before the airplanes were secured 
for the weekend. The wing commander was standing 
near the flightline gate, watching our preparations for 
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starting while he talked with a visiting colonel. Gene 
was faster than I, and I was still buckling mv shoulder 
harness when I saw his cockpit lights flash « he tested 
them before starting his engine. His fing.: made a 
little circle in the air as he gave the starting signal to 
the crewchief, operating the auxiliary power unit that 
gives temporary electrical power to the airplane. | 
heard his compressors begin to turn when he pushed 
the starting switch. I didn’t see it and Gene didn’t sce 
it, but at that moment a tiny elflike finger pushed his 
starting fuel switch to ON. As the engine- RPM in- 
creased, Gene pushed the ignition switch forward, fir- 
ing the ignition plugs in the fuel-soaked combustion 
chambers. 

The lightoff rumble from Gene’s airplane seemed 
a little louder than it normally did, and in his cockpit, 
the tailpipe temperature needle shot up past the redline 
on the dial. I glanced back and saw bright orange 
flames streaming from the tail of Gene’s airplane. I 
also saw the wing commander scoop up a fire extin- 
guisher and dash across the ramp toward the burning 
plane. 

Gene flicked the fuel switches off and pulled the 
quick release on his safety belt as the crewchief and 
the wing commander fired their carbon dioxide bottles 
into the 84’s air intake. He dropped from the cockpit 
to the ground as the last trace of fire smothered out in 
the tailpipe. 

I was still in my airplane, but I could hear the wing 
commander very clearly. 

“Lieutenant,” the brigadier general said to 2d Lt. 
Gene Ivan, “That looked to me like you pressed the 
fuel switch before the ignition switch. Is that true?” 

I could see Gene saluting in the dark. “Good eve- 
ning, sir,” he said. 

Gene had lost a bet. His gremlins cross oceans. ef-s 
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A Two-Way Street 

Sir: The Plattsburg story, as told by 
Sergeant Blair in your September 
issue, should be “must” reading for 
everyone in the Air Force. What 
USAF needs is more men like Gen- 
eral Wilson. 


MSsgt. F. P. Siniscalchi 
North Hollywood, Calif. 





LOTT 


Sir: As you probably well know, 
General Wilson once commanded the 
820th Air Division. His philosophy 
was the same then as that expressed 
by Sergeant Blair in his article A 
Two-Way Street. I am enclosing a 
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HOW NOW 


Letters to the Editor, continued 





photo (above) of one of the barracks 
rooms which is a product of the 
general’s period of command at Dow 
AFB, Maine, and is still being en- 
joyed by its occupants. 

Name Withheld 


Sir: Sergeant Blair’s article about 
Brig. Gen. James Wilson certainly 
struck home with me. From personal 
experience, I can attest that only such 
truly factual reporting as this can de- 
scribe the vitality and vigor that 
General Wilson brings to his job. 

TSgt. Frank Santos 
Westover AFB, Mass. 


x k * 


Very Special Delivery 


Sir: I recently returned from an 
isolated duty station where, from time 
to time, mail was delayed in reaching 
us. After reading your article Very 
Special Delivery (Airman’s World, 
September °59 issue) I’m wondering 
if this method could be adopted for 
mail deliveries so isolated USAF sta- 
tions. 

A/2C Phillip Testa 
Homestead AFB, Fla. 


@ Postal officials indicate that 


BROWN COW? 


Charge of Quarters duties at the 680th Air- 


captured and appropriated the bell. 





services such as the “Mercury 
Able” plan, outlined in the article 
referred to, are possible only when 
enough mail originates at one point 
to make up a pouch and where 
there is connecting commercial jet 


service. Unfortunately, mail for 
APOs originates at a multitude of 
points and seldom do commercial 
airlines operate near isolated sta- 
tions. Every effort is made to see 
that mail is delivered as rapidly 
as possible to all USAF addresses. 
However, from time to time, cli- 
matic conditions prevent main- 
taining regular schedules and mail 
deliveries may lag temporarily. 


x k * 


It Is Important 


Sir: I have just finished reading 
How Important Can It Be? which ap- 
peared in the September issue and it 
was a good one as only THE AIRMAN 
can print. You explained our mission 
very well and, I might add, inspired 
me to write a brief poem. 

The jets wouldn’t roar, 

The props wouldn’t spin 

If it weren’t for the help 

Of us refueling men. 
A/1C William Howard 
Mitchel AFB, N. Y. 
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craft Control and Warning Squadron near Yaak, 
Montana, include an additional duty of “cow 
chasing.” 

Because of the open range law of the state of 
Montana, fences on the mountain top conton- 
ment area of the radar station are taboo. Mon- 
tana cattle find the grass of the well-tended air 
station lawns quite appetizing, not to mention the 
flower beds around the Headquarters building 
and dependent quarters. 

A particular irritation caused by the invading 
cows was the early morning herd that daily 
awakened the sleepers at 5 a.m. by the clanging 
of the lead heifer’s cow bell. This problem was 
recently obviated when one enterprising C. Q. 


now resides in the squadron trophy case. 

Nevertheless, Air Force personnel continued 
to resent the daily bovine invasion, so the special 
extra duty of “cow dispersing” fell to the Charge 
of Quarters, and a new “cow” form was added to 
the C. Q.’s report. 

Montana cows, however, are not the type to 
accept such cavalier treatment placidly. Recent 
reports from Yaak indicated the cows have re- 
ceived reinforcements in the form of a large 
black and brown bull. 

C.Q.s who willingly chase cows are now balk- 
ing against adding “bull chasing,” pointing out 
that their cow form doesn’t specify bulls. 

The situation is presently in a stalemate. 

—Geiger Times, Geiger AFS, Wash. 
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BIG NOSE 


The sobriquet may not be the most complimentary but, in this particular shot, it is 
most descriptive of the Republic F-105 Thunderchief. USAF’s newest supersonic 
weapon, the trim fighter-bomber is capable of speeds in excess of 1,400 m.p.h. Ad- 
ditionally, it is capable of packing a complete selection of the latest array of nuclear 
weapons, or a covey of conventional bombs in its atmament load. Tactical Air Com- 
mand’s 335th Fighter Squadron was the first unit equipped .with the new weapon. 
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No Fix Here 


Department of Defense recently sponsored, on an 
experimental basis, an “unrigged” quiz show—one that 
was not available on home TV screens. 

Originating at Wilkins AF Station, Ohio, the closed 
circuit military Price Is Right was beamed into six of 
the Nation’s major cities—Boston, Mass.; New York 
City; Philadelphia, Pa.; Columbus, Ohio; Chicago, IIl.; 
and St. Louis, Mo. 

The “merchandise” up for bids was surplus equip- 
ment from each of the services with the Department of 
the Army acting as administrative agent. Auctioneers 
at each of the sites relayed bids received there to the 
central point for overall USAF coordination. 

Observers from several government agencies attended 
the unique sale. A consolidated report has been sub- 
mitted to DOD officials, and future sales of this type 
will depend upon its evaluation. 


Hand in Hand 


USAF and the Martin Co. joined hands at Lowry 
AFB, Colo., recently to launch a new two-week train- 
ing course in the essentials of the Titan weapon system. 

Purpose of the brief course is to introduce selected 
officers and DAF civilians to the system. Manned by 
training specialists from the Martin-Denver Training 
Department, the course has been incorporated into 
ATC’s overall missile training program. 

It will continue in its present capacity until July at 
which time Air Training Command will assume respon- 
sibility and transfer the school to Sheppard AFB, Tex. 


G. Washington | 
Signed 
Here 





Mrs. Margaret McCracken, a local DAF employee, 
recently unearthed a true collector’s item among her 
husband’s family papers. 

The discovery is an honorable discharge of 1783 
vintage, signed by the then Commander in Chief, Gen- 
eral G. Washington. It was issued to Pvt. Philip Mc- 
Cracken, a great-great-great-grandfather of Mrs. Mc- 
Cracken’s husband. 

The 1700-McCracken was a member of the Sappers 
and Miners Corps which saw extensive service in 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania during the Revolution. 

The discharge, in addition to the signature of our 
first president, also carries those of J. Trumbull, an 
early member of both the Federal House and Senate 
and later governor of Connecticut, and D. Bushnell, 
often credited with being the father of the submarine. 

Experts at the Library of Congress have certified the 
document as authentic. 

Airtides, McGuire AFB, N. J. 
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Is My Job Small? 









d 


el 


I am but a small part of the big picture, 
wearing the blue uniform of the United States 
Air Force, standing guard over these United 
States. My story is a simple one, beginning 
April 1, 1957. Since the birth of our Nation, 
this story has been repeated numerous times 
by many a young man like myself. Maybe he 
was the newsboy for your neighborhood, or 
played football for your team, or might have 
been the boy who chased your little girl home 
from school. Going back in history he might 
have been the “Minuteman” who answered 
the call of freedom. All of these men have 
tasted the fruit of freedom, just as I have. 

Our Constitution insures the basic freedoms 
which we, as Americans, have fought and died 
to keep alive for our loved ones. I am indeed 
proud of my job, protecting these freedoms we 
have come to enjoy through our heritage. 

I am protecting these freedoms by being 
an administrative clerk in the Strategic Air 
Command. Yes, I said a clerk. My duties are 
varied; drafting and typing correspondence 
according to accepted formats; and maintain- 
ing files, using an alphabetical or chronologi- 
cal system. With the first sergeant, it is my 
job to insure that each individual’s morale 
and welfare is the highest obtainable, thus 
maintenance continues unobstructed. 

My job is like that old fable you have heard 
some time or other. “For want of a nail, a 
shoe was lost; for want of the shoe, a horse 
was lost; for want of the horse, the battle was 
lost .. .” I am like the nail, doing my job. 

Although I may never be asked to give my 
life, as have others before me, I am protecting 
America’s freedoms—freedoms which I have 
lived with and taken for granted until my job 
was placed before me, and someone said, 
“Your time has come to join the team of free- 
dom.” We are a team! A team fighting to 
preserve our inheritance. 

We cannot all be a great statesman like 
Patrick Henry, or a Kentucky sharp-shooter 
like Alvin York, or a War Hero like Audie 
Murphy. But remember, behind each of these 
was the man like myself—doing the small job. 

This then is my story, and my way of pro- 
tecting America’s freedoms. Ask me! I am 
proud to say, “Yes, I am a member of the 
Armed Forces, doing my part for freedom. 
Peace is my profession.” 

A/2C JosEPH A. TOMASZEWSKI 
Clinton-Sherman AFB, Okla. 
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Parachute Patience 


Packing Air Force parachutes can be a very non- 
rewarding job. A real reward only comes when some- 
one has to use one of your ’ciiutes and it works. TSgt. 
Gordon Griffith, 6515th Field Maintenance Sq., Ed- 
wards AFB, Calif., has been packing ’chutes for 19 
years. Until recently he never had the satisfaction of 
knowing how well. 

Griffith’s reward came when Capt. George Gunn, an 
F-106 production pilot, had to abandon his jet over the 
Mojave Desert. His parachute opened and he floated 
to earth near Victorville, Calif., none the worse for his 
experience, except that he got snarled in some high 
tension lines. 

Captain Gunn sought out the packer of his life-saving 
‘chute, and presented the sergeant with a gift. Coinci- 
dentally it was his birthday. It took 19 years, but 
Griffith’s patient work finally paid off with a life saved. 


Desert Wings, Edwards AFB, Calif. 


Aircraft Tires 





Aircraft tires, designed to be inflated in much the same 
manner as a football, are being adopted by USAF. The 
new design has been available in automobile tires for 
some time; however, tests to measure the greater crush 
and inflation encountered in aircraft use have only re- 
cently been completed. Use of the new tires will provide 
a greater margin of safety by eliminating the need for 








valve hcles in wheel rims. These spots have long been 
recognized as serious points of stress which weaken the 
entire wheel and complicate brake design. 
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You Ask it 


Q. I still have not used my G. I. home loan from 
WW II. How much longer will this be in effect? 


A. You have until July 25 of this year to apply. The 
law then allows up to another year in which to complete 
the deal. 


Q. When applying for such a loan, what kind of 
papers or credentials must I take with me? 


A. You'll need only the Certificate of Eligibility 
which indicates that you are entitled to the loan. This 
may be obtained from any VA regional office. 


Q. I'll be discharged in just a few months and am not 
quite clear on whether I fall within the Korean-veteran 
category. Can you clarify the official time limits on 
which such determination is based? 


A. The Korean conflict, by official definition, extends 
from June 27, 1950 to January 31, 1955. Anyone with 
all or part of his service between these dates is con- 
sidered a Korean veteran. 


Q. Recently, while reviewing my personal service 
records, I noted that one of my discharge certificates 
has been misplaced. Is there some way in which I can 
request a replacement? 


A. You may write to the Personnel Records Center, 
9700 Page Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. The correspond- 
ence should include your service number and branch of 

2rvice. 


‘Q. I would like to convert my G. I. term insurance 
to a permanent plan. Can you tell me how many such 
plans there are? 


A. There are six: ordinary life, 20- and 30-ygar 
payment, 20-year endowment, and endowments at 
ages 60 and 65. Any VA office can supply details. 


The Mother of 


When a simple job takes several hours to accom- 
plish, it’s always a solid bet that someone is going to 
find a short cut. Recently, that someone was A/2C 
Harrison Woolworth. 

On the J57 jet engine, the fuel manifold is only a 
slight eight inches from one of the rear-mount engine 
bolts. As with other engines, these bolts sometimes 
freeze and, when loosened, come out “like a shot,” often 
damaging the $400 manifold. 

Mechanics at RAF Station Wethersfield, England, 
home of the 20th Tactical Fighter Wing, have experi- 
enced their share of such disasters. When it happened to 
Airman Woolworth, it took him 24 hours to replace the 
damaged part and he vowed it wouldn’t happen again. 

Result? Woolworth designed a simple 25-cent 
U-shaped shield which covers the vital manifold area. 
Testing has proven its practicality and officials estimate 
its use will mean future savings of hundreds of dollars 
and man-hours. ’ 
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Bits of Blue 


Les 
Boein 


Double Hooker . . . Customs declarations are now required on all 


Fish stories about “the one that got away” are personal parcels mailed to any of the following New deal 
notorious for their magnification, but Maj. William E. | York APOs: 224, 254, 289, 294, 324, 329, 338, and 


Carender, commander of the local 3631st Flight Line 380. The requirement was imposed to conform to our a 
Maintenance Squadron, has proof of his. agreements with the host countries and is consistent Sev 

Fishing recently in nearby St. Andrews Bay, Major with the requirements of several other foreign nations diet 
Carender tangled with something obviously bigger than in which APOs operate. Pratt 
anything for which his equipment had been built. Dur- . . . Two new APOs recently began operations— powel 
ing the struggle the rod snapped. Before he could 152 in Vientiane, Laos, and 153 in Phnom Penh, Cam- } nifica 
recover his balance, his underwater adversary had made bodia. this fi 


off with part of the rod and the attached reel. 
Undaunted by his loss, the major rigged a new set of 
gear and returned to the task at hand. Within a brief 


. . . Congress has approved and the engineers have Thi 
begun action for disposal of the 976-acre Van Court Air }turbo, 


: é, Force Auxiliary Field at San Angelo, Tex. press¢ 
period, a second strike nearly tore the new rod from ; turbir 
his grasp. This time, however, he set the hook and . . . Paine AFB, Wash., was recently named winner Fu 


settled down to land his foe. Finally, the catch was Of the FY °59 Annual Fire Protection Competition. |, 
gaffed and pulled aboard—a wriggling 40-pound shark. | Second place went to Biggs AFB, Tex., and third to}. 
Trailing from its mouth was a long piece of line and =‘ Bitburg AB, Germany. with t 
the major’s broken rod and missing reel. . . . Las Vegas, Nev., has a new TV weatherman— fyill b 
Lt. Fred Stang, duty forecaster at Nellis AFB. He pre- 
sents the latest weather reports at 6:10 p.m. daily, 
Monday through Friday on station KLAS-TV. The 
65-Day Week “second job” is an off-duty position of the lieutenant. 


Jet Scope, Tyndall AFB, Fla. 


Ail 
It’s the policy of Opheim AFS, Mont., that a medic . . . New and revised APTs have been announced jAFB, 
be on duty at all times. This can create more than a for selected ladders of the 40 (Intricate Equipment} Re 
little hardship, for only one medic is assigned to the Maintenance), 46 (Munitions and Weapons Mainte- {Main 
779th AC&W Squadron. nance), and 90 (Medical) career fields. The 46 tests jengin 
Just recently, SSgt. Hogue enjoyed his first day off were administered in December and the 40 and 90} Co 
after 65 continuous days of duty. His benefactor was a tests will be available for testing periods this month §cell, t 
medic from nearby Glasgow AFB, Mont. and next, respectively. testec 
throu 
the cl 
on ar 
ing c] 
4 Ar 
cell. 

OJT PAY-OFF RECENTLY came to Edwin H. Anderson, 360,0( 
dental lab NCOIC at the 7505th USAF Hospital, Burderop, § limit 
England, with his promotion to SMSgt. A 29-year-old 
career man, Anderson obtained nearly all his skill in the | 
production of facial moulages and maxillo-facial ap- 
pliances, through the medium of OJT. His only formal my 
training was a three-week course in dental processing of 
chrome-cobalt metals. 








UNIFORM OF THE DAY for many Bomarc and other mis- \ 
sile launching crews is typified by these airmen at Hurlburt 
Field, Fla. They are fueling an IM-99 with nitric acid 
which acts as an oxidizer for the liquid rocket booster. 7% 
The protective clothing pictured here is resistant to acid i 
penetration for periods of only three minutes. However, 
newer uniforms of the same style but which will resist 
acids for several hours are being developed and the @ 
‘man from Mars”’ look is certain to remain. 
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Improved Stratofortress 


oa Less than a year ago, in February 1959, the first 
New Boeing B-52Gs were being phased into SAC opera- 
tional units. Slightly more than a year in the future, 
a still-newer version of this venerable peacetime giant 
will be ready for use. 

Several major changes are scheduled, but one will be 
most distinctive. The newest model will sport eight 
Pratt and Whitney turbofan engines, increasing total 
nS—}power by several thousand pounds of thrust and sig- 
-am- }nificantly extending the already impressive range of 
this front line bomber. 
have} The turbofan, a major improvement over the regular 
- Air }turbojet engine, employs an additional fan in the com- 
pressor section. By adding a drive section to the 
turbine stage, power is obtained to drive the fan. 

Funds for the newest intercontinental bomber were 
approved in the last session of Congress, and Boeing 
immediately began planning to phase its construction in 
with the G model to assure that an uninterrupted supply 
in— jwill be maintained. 

Pre- } 
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The Sound Dampener 
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Aircraft noise is going up in steam at Suffolk County 
nced §AFB, N. Y. 

nent} Recently, officials of the 52d Consolidated Aircraft 
inte- {Maintenance Squadron here began operating a new jet 
tests Jengine test cell. 

| 90 Constructed much on the same order as a standard 
onth fcell, the new sound suppressor mounts the engine to be 
tested in such a manner that its exhaust is filtered 
through a series of water rings and bafflings. Instead of 
the characteristic run-up noise, annoying to people both 
on and off base, the roar is now dissipated in a billow- 
ing cloud of steam. 

An additional factor adds to the usefulness of the new 
cell. Its use allows an increased capacity of up to 
SON, gripes thrust engines as opposed to an original 
a limit of 10,000 pounds which could be tested locally. 
r-O 
| the 

ap- jf 
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Suffolk Sabre, Suffolk County AFB, N. Y. 
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Air Age Library 


Historical 


Grand Old Lady, Lt. Col. Carrol V. Glines and Lt. 
Col. Wendell F. Moseley, (Pennington Press, $3.95). 
The story of the military C-47 and commercial DC-3 
in all its glory. Probably no aircraft ever won a more 
permanent place in the hearts of military fliers, and the 
authors have skipped few of the impressive facts in re- 
counting their historical tale. 


Battle, The Story of the Bulge, John Toland, (Ran- 
dom House, $5.00). An excellent hour-by-hour ac- 
count of Hitler’s last-gasp bid for victory. More than 
two years went into research alone, and the result is a 
readable account of every segment of the action. 


Command Decisions, edited by Kent Greenfield, Office 
of the Chief of Military History, Department of the 
Army, (Harcourt, Brace and Co., $5.95). The volume 
includes detailed accounts of 20 major decisions which 
may be classified as both crucial and controversial and 
which affected the final outcome of WW II. 


The Dragon's Seed, Robert S. Elegant, (St. Martin’s 
Press, $4.95). An excellent account of the roots which 
the overseas Chinese retain in their homeland and the 
manner in which they are used by the Communist gov- 
ernment. The author is chief of Newsweek’s Hong 
Kong bureau and speaks as a recognized authority. 


For the Teens 


The Story of the U. S. Air Force, Robert Loomis, (Ran- 
dom House, $1.95). The author sketches a complete 
story of the air from the Wright brothers to the Air 
Academy. The book is but one of a series, numberirig 
nearly 100, that sketches America’s history in the scope 
of easy, clear reading. 


Fiction 


Jet Pilot Overseas, Henry B. Lent, (MacMillan, 
$3.00). A sequel to Jet Pilot (See, Airman’s World, 
June ’59) which described the training of Dick Martin, 
In his latest adventures, Martin is assigned to the Ist 
Tactical Fighter Squadron, commanded by Lt. Col. 
“Chuck” Yeager. 


Paperbacks 
Bombs in Orbit, J. Sutton, Ace. 
Berlin, Theodor Pliever, Ace. 
Who Dares Wins, V. Cowles, Ballantine. 

Air Spy, Constance Babington-Smith, Ballantine. 
Tiger in the Sky, Brig. Gen. Robert L. Scott, Jr., 

(USAF, Ret.), Ballantine. 

| Flew for the Fuehrer, Heinz Knoke, Berkley. 

The Rest Must Die, Richard Foster, Gold Medal. 

Red Alert, Peter Bryant, Ace. 

The Wooden Horse, Eric Williams, Berkley. 

Spy Catcher, Oresto Pinto, Berkley. 

The Man With Three Faces, Heins-Otto Meissner, Ace. 
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IMF is a precious commodity for President Eisen- 

hower, his Cabinet, and members of their staffs. 
SAM---for special air missions—buys a lot of this pre- 
ious time for them. 

SA\.’s real name is the 1254th Air Transport Group, 
Medium, Special Missions, a unique U. S. Air Force 
unit located within sight of the Capitol and Pentagon 
and within minutes of the White House and Cabinet 
offices. SAM has just one job—to provide aerial trans- 
port for the President of the United States and other 
high ranking dignitaries of the United States and foreign 
governments. This special MATS outfit provides its 
own aircraft maintenance, supply and ground support, 
and operates the Air Force facilities at Washington Na- 
tional Ai: yt. 


The enger manifest file reads like an interna- 
tional © ho’s Who of government officials. Among 
thos. listed are N. Khrushchev; Presidents of Germany, 
Gi © mala, the Philippines and Mexico; HRH Sardar 
\i.. ummad, Prime Minister of Afghanistan; and just 
bout every important person in our own government. 


Some of the people assigned to the 1254th—such as the 
Piesidential crew—are practically part of the White 
House staff and every man in the outfit is a diplomat in 
a blue suit. 

\faj. William C. Conine and Capt. Ralph D. Al- 
be’ ‘azzie are two of the Group’s nine jet pilots who fly 
th. three Boeing VC-137s (707s) from Andrews AFB, 
M.'. No matter who the passenger is, they know that 
he is a busy man meeting equally important people and 
tr veling on a very tight schedule. 

‘Making our block time (arriving at or leaving a 
specific parking spot at the scheduled time) is our pri- 
mary job,” said Major Conine who piloted Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon to Moscow and.Warsaw last summer. “The 
passenger’s schedule is made, we have to see that he 
keeps his appointments on time.” 

“Also, block time is based on plans that may be a 
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stamped on background investigation paperwork 


by MSgt. Edison T. Blair Airman Staff 


This unclassified nickname 


earmarks airmen for 


a select organization and important jobs. 


month old and current weather which is never certain,” 
added Captain Albertazzie. “If we miss by more than 
three minutes it is a rare exception.” 

The captain tells of one ’round the world flight with 
a top defense official when the most they missed their 
block time at 33 en route stops was 30 seconds. This 
sort of split-second timing is much harder with the jets, 
especially on short legs, as they learned while flying 
Khrushchev around the U. S. last fall. 

“You can’t get behind in these high speed jets with 
their shorter flight times,” said Capt. Jack J. Hanley. 
“What used to be a four-hour flight is now only two 
and a half hours. We rely pretty heavily on the naviga- 
tors to give us the best possible course using whatever 
winds are most favorable. Our navigators can’t be 
beat.” 

Foreign dignitaries sometimes ask embarrassing po- 
litical questions that require tactful answers from crew 
members. Thus every crewman must keep up with 
current news and the world situation. Except for State 
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MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


OS SUEGSEe BELLU EE 


Department protocol and escort officers the Distin- 
guished Foreign Visitors usually come in closer contact 
with the SAM flight steward than with any other person 
during their visit. To the visitor this man is America. 
Flight stewards are especially vulnerable to passengers’ 
questions and one steward summed up his diplomatic 
duties concisely: 

“Our answers and the impression we leave with the 
passenger may be all that he will remember about 
America and the U. S. Air Force. We are careful.” 

This is one reason that a flight steward—and every 
other person assigned to the 1254th—is carefully hand- 
picked for his particular job. Everybody, from the 
janitor to the Group commander, Col. Grover J. 
Dunkleberg, gets complete background investigation. 
Only those with a spotless record are assigned. With a 
few rare exceptions, like the first pilots of the new 
Boeing VC-137s, the men have been in MATS for a 
few years and are familiar with passenger transport 
operations. Even the air police who guard the work- 




























MISSIONS are planned 

far in advance 

over unlisted phone 

that rarely rings. 

W eathervision 

is for alert crew 

i standing by 24 hours a day 
4 ready to block out 

for any place in the world. 
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ing areas and accompany the aircraft on most flights are 
carefully screened. 

Experience is a major factor in selecting personnel. 
Every pilot is a fully qualified MATS aircraft com- 


mander, thoroughly checked out on over-water flying, 


instruments, and night flying. Four-engine pilots must 
have a minimum of 4,000 flying hours—1,000 of them 
in transport aircraft—and two-engine pilots must have 
3,000 hours or more. Line pilots in the 1254th aver- 
age better than 9,000 hours—more than a year of 
their lives—spent at the controls of an airplane. Once 
assigned a pilot still spends most of the first year flying 
in the right seat before he takes a mission as aircraft 
commander for the 1254th. But flying an airplane is 
only part of his job. 

“Being an aircraft commander in this outfit demands 
a lot of tact and diplomacy and a great deal of initia- 
tive,” declares Maj. Joseph B. Sheehan, operations offi- 
cer for Detachment One which flies the jets. “We have 
to be independent and operate equally well into civilian 
international airports and military bases. From the 
time the gear comes up until the mission is completed 
the AC is detachment commander, operations officer 
and maintenance officer. He makes all the decisions. 
He is an official representative of the U. S. government 
and of the Air Force. A wrong decision might cause 
an international incident or do grave damage to our 
foreign policy.” 

Once scheduled, the AC becomes a leg man. He 
contacts the individual concerned, if a U. S. official, or 
the State Department protocol or project officer in the 
case of a Distinguished Foreign Visitor, then starts his 
planning. The itinerary firmed up, he determines what 
routes and airfields will be used, the services and main- 
tenance facilities available, and the logistics required. 

With his flight steward they discuss food preferences 
and what meals must be served in flight. Passengers 
pay for their food, the steward does the shopping. 
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MATS is reimbursed through industrial funding 
for transportation costs for any agency other than the 
White House and the Department of Defense. The 
pilot looks after the security needs, arranges for diplo- 
matic and theater clearances for the aircraft and crew, 
sees that passports and visas are in order, and sets up 
whatever maintenance backup is required. 

Maintenance backup is always there but not often 
needed because of thorough preplanning and proper 
use of available skill. The skill is skimmed from the 
cream of that within MATS. The lowest maintenance 
skill is five level, held by outstanding airmen, graduates 
of an Air Training Command course who have a year 
in MATS and three or more years of line experience. 
Seven-level airmen must have six years of experience. 
But like the pilots, most maintenance men far exceed 
the minimum requirements. 

SMSsgt. Ed Schramm, line chief of the 1298th ATS at 
Washington National Airport, told THE AIRMAN that 
he signed no Airman Performance Reports (Form 75s) 
that were less than outstanding and supervision was the 
least of his problems. His men know their jobs. 
Schramm himself has 19 years of aircraft maintenance 
behind him and most of his senior NCOs have from 
17-18 years of experience. Although the 98th flies 
11-year-old VC-121 Lockheed Constellations and only 
slightly younger VC-118 Douglas Liftmasters, the 
1254th Group hasn’t lad an in-flight engine failure in 
two years and has never had a major accident. The 
total delay rate for all causes, including maintenance, 
hasn’t risen above 1.4 in the past two years, Colonel 
Dunkleberg says. 

On a mission, equally experienced—16-18 years’ 
service and 8,000-10,000 flying hours—flight engineers 
double as mechanics and handle nearly all of their own 
en route maintenance. In the 1298th ATS engineers 
and flight stewards are assigned to specific aircraft and 
they know every rivet in it. One engineer, MSgt. Paul 
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ALL SAM FLIGHT ENGINEERS bird-dog maintenance 


their airplanes, know mechanics have them perfectly tun 


Stefflemire, went through the Lockheed factory school 
in 1948 and walked off the assembly line with the 
airplane he now crews. 

“Somebody in the outfit usually knows a man per- 
sonally before he comes here,” said SMSgt. James 
Bailey, Chief Engineer of the 1298th. “In most cases 
he is a line chief or chief engineer when we pick him. 
But he’s just an Indian here and it is about a year 
before Ill send him out as first engineer. By then we 
know he can handle the job.” 

Promotions are slow in the 1254th and while a per- 
son doesn’t have to like being an Indian, he must 
usually sacrifice promotion hopes for self-satisfaction in 
a job well done. Individually, most people in the 
Group would stand out sharply in an average organ- 
ization, but in SAM they are remarkably well matched. 
One pilot, a captain, recalled that one major did get 
promoted to lieutenant colonel before leaving the out- 
fit. A SSgt. bemoaned his seven years in grade but re- 
fused a transfer offer. 

The 1254th is one of the few transport organizations 
left in the Air Force that uses airborne radio operators. 
There’s a reason. All the 1254th’s four-engined planes 
are executive configured—designed to provide the most 
comfortable working and relaxing space .or men with 
the world on their shoulders. To such people, clear, 
constant communication facilities are a necessity not a 
convenience. 


STEWARD BUYS groceries, cooks and serves meals, loads 
baggage, keeps passengers comfortable. He knows 
passengers’ religion and food habits, that European 
bread won't toast, where in world fresh vegetables are 
scarce, and that meat in Far East is often tainted. 
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BEFORE A HOP at Andrews AFB, SMSgt. Robinson 
exchanged gossip and golf scores with President Eisen- 
hower’s operator whose airplane was on the ground at 
Palm Springs, California. Moscow or Berne, Switzer- 
land would be as close via single sideband transceiver. 


SAM means Security, Airlift, and a Method of furthering 
international good will for the President and the U. S. 


The radio equipment—up to 45,000 separate chan- 
nels—in [254th planes ensures constant contact 
through every radio aid, tower and control frequency 
on earth; connects the passenger by radio-telephone 
patch with any telephone number in the world; pro- 
vides two-way teletype and cryptographic circuits that 
enable the President, or others who have the need, to 
send and receive coded messages concerning our most 
vital secrets. 

In addition to background clearances, radio operators 
in the group have crypto and top secret clearances and 
FCC amateur licenses. They have current working 
knowledge of worldwide radio procedures, both civilian 
and military; are current on International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) and Stratcom regulations; know 
commercial marine telephone procedures; and know 
crypto machines and materials. 

Typical of the radiomen in the 1254th is SMSgt. Gay- 
lord B. Robinson, who has been twisting dials and 
pounding telegraph keys in airplanes for 18 years. His 
transport experience started with the Air Transport 
Command in 1944, and except for a few years out as 
R/O on Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther’s plane when he 
was SHAPE commander has been with MATS since. 
“Robbie” was operator on the vice president’s trip to 
Russia and when Khrushchev paid his visit to the U. S. 
Robbie monitored the Russian radioman’s frequencies 
after they entered the U. S.-controlled portion of the 
international airways. 

There are 149 separate steps in Robbie’s pre-flight 
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radio check. Two minutes after landing in Moscow 
last summer, Robbie had advised Colonel Dunkleberg 
at Washington National Airport by direct voice radio 
that they had landed. 

With U. S. military and diplomatic responsibilities to 
be served in every corner of the world, only an organ- 
ization such as the 1254th could handle such missions. 
This is particularly true when considered in the light 
of security and expedience. The whole operation of 
the Special Missions Group is aimed at “providing the 
best possible service at the lowest possible cost,” says 
Maj. Kenneth C. Boyce, who schedules the missions for 
the Vice Chief of Staff, USAF. “Comparable con- 
tracted commercial airlift would not only be much more 
expensive, but the necessary security precautions would 
make any such arrangement almost impossible.” A 
SAM aircraft commander working with military at- 
taches and diplomatic personnel can often clear hurdles 
that would keep civilian channels clogged with paper- 
work. His contacts are actively concerned with the 
problem to be ironed out. 

Whenever a military or diplomatic crisis arises, the 
responsible official simply packs a brief case, moves his 
“office” aboard a SAM aircraft, and continues to work 
uninterrupted. He knows that he can trust the men 
and machines in the 1254th to see that he keeps his 
appointment on time, rested, refreshed, and ready for 
whatever the work day brings. That’s how the 1254th 
Air Transport Group earned its motto: “Experto Crede 
—Trust one with Experience.” <= 
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HROUGHOUT Air Force history men on the ground 

haye envied men in the sky. There have never 
been enough flying jobs to go around and there is no 
reason to believe that there ever will be. 

Nevertheless, chances are good that you can learn to 
fly during your tour of Air Force duty. Approximately 
200 aero clubs now provide low-cost flying to some 
15,000 airmen, dependents, and civilian employees. 
These clubs have more than a thousand aircraft of 
various types, including four-place passenger planes 
and light, two-place trainers. 

Private flying lessons in a light airplane are less ex- 
pensive than private dancing lessons at most commer- 
cial dance studios. Even if you have never been inside 
an airplane it is probable that you can qualify for your 
first solo flight after about eight hours’ instruction. The 
cost of this training, including aero club membership 
fees, would be less than $100. 

Nearly everyone capable of passing an Air Force en- 
listment physical, and many who cannot, can pass the 
medical examination required when applying for a stu- 
dent or private pilot certificate. Medical standards for 
a commercial pilot certificate are somewhat higher, but 
not as high, in some respects, as those prescribed for 
military pilots. Age minimums are 16 years for a 
student pilot certificate, 17 years for a private pilot cer- 
tificate, and 18 years for a commercial “ticket.” Edu- 
cational standards are not prohibitive. You have only 
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by TSgt. Harold L. Craven Airman Staff 


to be able to read, speak, and understand the English 
language. 

Air Force aero clubs have official sanction. AFR 
34-14, Establishment and Operation of Air Force Aero 
Clubs, tells why: 

“These clubs are designed to stimulate an interest in 
aviation; to provide authorized personnel with an op- 
portunity to engage in flying as a recreational activity; 
and to encourage and develop skills in aeronautics, 
navigation, mechanics, and related aero sciences useful 
to the Air Force mission.” 

The aero clubs are self-supporting organizations, op- 
erated on a non-profit basis. Most of them use Air 
Force runways but a few are based at civilian airports. 
All are governed by Civil Air Regulations, local field 
regulations, their own constitutions or charters and 
bylaws, and AFR 34-14. They are required to main- 
tain effective ground and air safety programs and to 
carry adequate liability insurance. Base commanders 
are instructed to assist in establishing aero clubs, en- 
courage participation, and make hobby shop facilities 
available, where possible, for maintenance and-repair 
of club airplanes. 


Dual Instruction 
Upon beginning your initial flying lesson you may be 
surprised to learn that flying a light plane is easier than 
driving an automobile in city traffic. Your initial eight 
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hours, more or less, of dual instruction will include 
preflight inspection; starting, warming up, operating, 
and stopping the engine; taxiing, taking off, landing, and 
parking; traffic pattern procedures; level flight, turns, 
climbs, and glides; stalls and emergency landings; and 
general and visual flight rules. When you have satisfied 
the requirements set forth in Civil Air Regulations your 
instructor will endorse your student pilot certificate and 
you will be sent aloft alone for the first time. 


Alone in the Sky 


The airplane performs better without the added 
weight of the instructor. You have a feeling of free- 
dom and power as your plane roars down the runway 
and leaps quickly into the air, and when you have to 
chegk sits climbing tendency a short time later on your 
initial turn. After a second 90-degree turn, when 
you’re on the downwind leg of the rectangular airport 
traffic pattern, you may begin wondering if you have 
had enough instruction in emergency landing proce- 
dures. Possibly you may question the instructor’s judg- 
ment in letting you take off alone. Two turns later, 
with the airplane finally gliding safely toward the pre- 
scribed landing point, you may begin wondering how 
many of the other students are watching. You con- 
centrate on the job at hand and finally get the airplane 
down safely. A few minutes later you buy the colas 
for your less-accomplished friends and utter words like: 
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“Nothing to it, fellows. Sure was great not to have 
an instructor yelling in my ear!” 

The novelty of aloneness-in-the-sky soon gives way 
to a desire for “togetherness.” In order to qualify to 
take friends along on flights it is necessary to obtain a 
private pilot certificate. This requires a minimum of 40 
hours (dual and solo) flying including 10 hours of solo 
cross-country time. The cross-country flying must in- 
clude landings at points more than 25 miles from 
takeoff, and at least one of these flights must include a 
landing more than 100 miles from departure point. 
Upon meeting these requirements, and achieving a 
standard of proficiency suitable to your instructor, you 
may take the written and flight tests for a private pilot 
certificate. These examinations are administered by an 
examiner appointed by the Federal Aviation Agency. 


=... Upon earning your private “ticket” you become eligi- 


ble to fly passengers, non-commercially. 

A minimum of 200 hours’ flying, including 50 hours 
of cross-country and 10 hours of instrument flight ex- 
perience, are prerequisites for a commercial pilot ex- 
amination. The cross-country flying must include a 


__ round trip hop of at least 350 miles in which three full- 


stop landings are made at different distant points. 


Choose Your Goal 


Whether you want to fly alone in the local area, 
obtain a private pilot certificate and fly friends or mem- 
bers of your family to distant points, or become a 
commercial pilot or flight instructor, you will find club 
flying less expensive than flying without club affiliation. 
This is true for several teasons. 

Aero clubs are cooperative ventures. They are not 
in business to make a profit. Their goal is to provide 
low-cost flying. 

Whenever possible the clubs perform their own air- 
craft maintenance. Most clubs have qualified me- 
chanics among their members. 

Efficient scheduling of student flying can reduce in- 
struction costs. By assuring an instructor a specific 
number of students in a given time it is usually possible 
to obtain his services at a lower hourly rate. Some 
Air Force flying clubs have members who are rated 
instructors and are willing to teach free of charge. 
Thus students can obtain part of their dual instruction 
at the cost of solo flying. 

Aero club activity goes beyond instruction of stu- 
dents. Many members are veterans of thousands of 
hours in the air. Among the military pilots enrolled 
in aero clubs are Generals Twining, White, and LeMay, 
and numerous base commanders. Other members have 
extensive civilian flying experience. Some members fly 
for relaxation, some to maintain their proficiency, and 
some to transport themselves, their families, or their 
friends at reduced costs. 

The number of Air Force aero clubs is growing. 
Present clubs are enlarging their membership rolls and 
their airplane fleets. If your base doesn’t have a flying 
club, you can help organize one. If it has one, you can 
join it. There is no longer any reason for you to stand 
on the ground and envy the man in the sky. eS) 
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an Air Force information program is de- 
signed to provide information and is a tool of 
command management. In the former role it 
provides information to the American public 
and our allies on the Air Force mission, cap- 


abilities, and requirements. This is accomp- 
lished primarily through civilian news media 
of all types. We recognize that providing this 
information is an obligation of the Air Force 
to the public so that they will be better aware 
of how their monies are being utilized to pro- 
vide security. It also acquaints them with the 
requirements that must be fulfilled if security 
is to be maintained. 

In the latter role, that of command manage- 
ment, we have found that providing our per- 
sonnel with information is as necessary as 
providing it to the public. It increases their 
appreciation of their role in our mission, and 
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improves morale and efficiency. This is accom- 
plished through such media as base newspapers, 
Commander’s Call, and THE AIRMAN. 

Obviously, these roles overlap and produce 
a dual dividend. Our personnel receive infor- 
mation through the public media as well as the 
internal. The public also receives information 
through the internal program. Perhaps the 
most important source of information received 
by the public from the internal program is 
through the ability of our informed personnel 
to intelligently answer questions posed by the 
public. 

. To be successful, all programs must be under- 
stood by our personnel. The following article 
explains the role of the information program, 


the information officer and his staff. 


ARNO H. LUEHMAN 
Major General, USAF 
Director of Information 


The Airman 




















The Truth About 
Our Information Program 


by Capt. Ted R. Sturm, USAF (Ret.) 


People have some funny ideas about the functions 


of the USAF information program. Here are the facts. 


ISECRACKS, whipping faster than slugs from a 20 

mm. Gatling gun, proved the airmen around the 
maintenance squadron bulletin board were in a jovial 
mood. 

“Just remember, Smith,” a sergeant quipped, “it 
says here your ‘efficiency and dedication to duty were 
contributing factors in setting the engine change record.’ 
All you gotta do is stay efficient and dedicated.” 

Smith grinned and got a little red around the ears 
while the rest of the men laughed. Finally the group 
broke up, exposing a newspaper article with a picture 
of Airman Smith and his maintenance crew changing 
a B-52 engine. 

Clipped from the local morning paper, the story told 
how the crew set the new time record during a SAC 
alert. That was all. It was short. 

But there was a marked lightness in the way the 
men of the squadron did their work that day. Nothing 
you could really put your finger on—just a bit more 
enthusiasm, a little higher morale; after all, their hard 
work had received public recognition. 

The routine chain of events which led to the story’s 
appearance belied the obviously unroutine effect it had 
on the maintenance men’s morale. The Information 
Officer (IO) of the base, as a member of the com- 
mander’s staff had attended the regular staff meeting 
the previous day. The commander of the Maintenance 
Group, in reporting the group’s activities during the 
recent alert, mentioned that one of the crews had set 
a record. 
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The IO made a short note in his book. When he 
got back to his office, he told a writer to “get the 
story and make a release.” The airman, working with 
a photographer from. the base photo lab, interviewed 
the line chief, wrote the story, got it approved by the 
IO, and sent it to the local paper. It appeared the 
next morning. 

The information people did little more than clip 
the release for their files. They were busy at many 
other things and, once published, news is as obsolete 
as a Spad. Typically, the IO staff was small and before 
the week was out there was material to turn out for 
Commander’s Call, news releases to prepare for local 
and hometown papers, a press conference to arrange 
and attend, the base newspaper to get out, and two 
community groups to take on tours of the base. 

In other words, they had the USAF Information 
Program to run. And also before the week ended, the 
record-setting mainterrance men, along with everyone 
else on the base, would be affected by the activities of 
the information staff. 

Often the results of these activities, although far- 
reaching, are difficult to measure tangibly as you can 
AOCP rates or flying hours. 

As one information officer lamented, “Try as I may, 
I’ve never been able to draw a chart showing how the 
base newspaper improves our operational capabilities.” 

He wasn’t being pessimistic—simply stating a fact 
of the life and work of information people. Like vita- 
min pills, the program is often taken because of the 
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Air Force news to the national and 
international press goes out through 
the Department of Defense’s Air Force 
press desk in the Pentagon. Moncel 
A. Monts, right, chief of the USAF 
press desk, discusses a news break 
with Yates McDaniel, left, Pentagon 
Associated Press correspondent, and 
Maj. Joe E.-Cocks, deputy press desk 
chief. Pentagon “regular” corre- 
spondents file their copy from 
individual desks across the hall from 
the four services’ press desks—near 
the Pentagon’s Mall entrance. 
Photo by Department of Defense 


doctor’s orders, but it’s difficult to measure the amount 
of increased energy that results. Only one thing is 
sure; without vitamins, the system very often bogs 
down. 

What the program is, how it is accomplished, what 
it can mean to the Air Force, a base, or an individual 
are widely misunderstood, or just plain unknown by 
far too many people in and out of the Air Force. 

Information has travelled a rocky, obstacle-strewn 
path to reach its present state. In the Air Force it has 


mirrored the turbulent evolution of public relations in’ 


civilian life, progressing from highly questionable press 
agentry through successive steps of development to 
reach maturity. Even the various names by which it 
has been known have increased the misunderstanding 
of its functions. It has been called public relations, 
public information, information services and _ finally, 
just information. 


Why Information? 


In a Democracy the people have the right to know 
what the agencies of their government are doing. For 
the Air Force this means an obligation to provide the 
Nation’s news media with the accurate information 
they need to explain to the American people how the 
Air Force provides America’s air security. The people, 
after all, must eventually determine whether they need 
an Air Force and how large it should be. To make 
these vital decisions, the people must fully understand 
aerospace power’s modern role as an instrument of 
National policy. 

And here National objectives necessarily are brought 
into focus. In the cold war era the United States must 
gain the understanding and support not only of its own 
people, but of the peoples of many countries. The con- 
tainment of communism is a National objective which, 
in part, calls for bases on foreign soil. To operate, 
these bases need the support of the people of the 
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country in which they are located. Thus support is 
derived from the nation’s understanding of the primary 


U. S. aim; i.e., the preservation of peace. Cries of 
war-mongering, intended by communism to cloud the 
issue and muddle world opinion, must be met with 
truth. 

At the same time Air Force commanders at all 
levels require guidance in their relations with the pub- 
lic, their use of internal information media as an effec- 
tive management technique, and in providing airmen 
with a proper understanding of the Air Force role and 
their part in it. 

To accomplish these important tasks effectively, the 
Air Force Information Program is established in four 
elements: (1) Internal Information, (2) Public Informa- 
tion, (3) Community Relations, and (4) History. 


Consistent Voice 


Simply stated, the aims of internal information are 
to inform Air Force people about the Air Force and 
equip them with increased knowledge about our way 
of life so that they will be better armed against the 
fallacies of the threatening ideologies. 

There are many important reasons for these aims. 
First, people in any line of work do a better job if 
they understand the reasons, purposes, objectives, and 
importance of their work. Not only of their specific 


job, but of their organization. Here is the grass-roots ] 
payoff of the chain reaction tripped at the National j 
policy level. Air Force members must understand how | 


their specific job supports the local mission which in 
turn supports the Air Force mission, determined and 
established in the light of National objectives. 

Top USAF information people have a pet statement 
to describe one of the objectives of the internal infor- 
mation program; To enable every member of the Air 
Force to speak with a consistent voice. Or, as the 
information manual puts it: “It is axiomatic that public 
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understanding cannot be achieved if proper understand- 
ing is not present within the Air Force itself.” In other. 
words informed airmen can intelligently and consist- 
ently explain the unit and Air Force mission to inquir- 
ing neighbors and relatives. Thus internal information 
has a direct bearing on public information and com- 
munity relations. 

The IO who “couldn’t draw a chart to show how 
the base newspaper increased operational capabilities” 
was in effect trying to prove in his own mind that if 
you punch a hole in a tire the air will come out. This 
is something everyone takes for granted, just as every- 
one should take for granted that an informed airman 
is a more efficient airman. And nobody ever disputes 
the fact that increased efficiency improves operational 
capability. 

To reach the airmen with all the information they 
need, the information staff uses several forms of mass 
communication media—singly or in combination. 

Take the base newspaper. Like the members of any 
community, base personnel like to know what’s- going 
on. Just as civilians read their local papers, airmen read 
the base newspaper. The editor can be compared to the 
editor of any local paper. From the reams of material 
floating in from every direction, he must select that 











ship and communications device, comparable to a foot- 
ball coach’s half-time pep talk. But it is more than 
that, because the commander, who should conduct the 
meeting, can squelch rumor, outline unit accomplish- 
ments and shortcomings, hand out pats on the back and 
answer questions from his men. 

At the same time, the added attraction of films on 
other USAF activities provides material otherwise not 
available at base level. At the USAF and major com- 
mand levels, information staffs prepare and distribute 
these films, posters, and other material suggested for 
use by commanders. The base IO gets this material 
into the proper hands and at the same time aids in 
the publicity or other aspects of the program. 

The internal information program uses pamphlets, 
posters, fact sheets, a special news service, and other 
informative material originating primarily at the USAF 
level in furthering the program. Radio and television 
stations overseas and at many ZI bases also serve the 
internal program. Radio and TV material is localized 
where possible and, as in the case of the other internal 
media, it is prepared to support the planned Air Force- 
wide program. 

And lest the magazine through which this story is 
presented be overlooked to the profound detriment of 


“a which will best inform the base personnel of the day- _ the author, THE AIRMAN, Official Journal of the Air 
the | to-day happenings of the Air Force. Local news is his Force is a primary medium of the internal informa- 
vith | first concern. He and his reporters must stay on top tion program. 
of everything his base does. In addition, he must re- ’ A 
all | port the activities, doctrine and objectives of the Air Public Information 
ub- | Force. From time to time he must run material ex- In public information, the Air Force feels that queries 
Fec. | Plaining changes in Air Force organization and how from the Nation’s news media are better left to a man 
nen | they affect local people and missions. trained to deal with news media. 
sod The important thing is, his paper must be profes- There are many reasons for this. First the IO is a 
sional—stories must be interesting and informative and reliable source for official information and by virtue of 
the | the layout of the paper must be attractive. Otherwise _ his training can readily discern what items would inter- 
‘cour | People won’t read it and it will have failed in its est news media. Thus he is a valuable adjunct to the 
ma- | Mission. Fourth Estate—a liaison between the military and the 
Another major medium of internal information is public. The IO understands the problems of each and 
Commander’s Call. This is a “plain talk” session where _—__ can interpret one for the other. When a commander 
men of an organization can get true answers “straight and his information staff lose sight of the fact that this 
are | from the horse’s mouth.” Primarily, the monthly meet- information function exists primarily as a service to the 
and | img named Commander’s Call is a management, leader- _— Nation’s news media, public information can become 
way a touchy thing. On the surging sea of public opinion, 
the its glamor aspects form a deceptively gentle surface, 
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beckoning the unwary with promises of smooth sail- 
ing, glory, and adventure as they chart the USAF’s 
course. 

But once out of the harbor many have found that 
the waters are not fine. IOs, commanders and the Air 
Force have often sailed into this activity without first 
checking for hidden reefs. Unless you know your busi- 


From files and archives maintained at 
Twelfth Air Force headquarters in Waco, Tex., 
Clint Lewis, historical director, provides 
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some information on recent operations to 
Lt. Col. Noel B. Brown, staff judge advocate. 


Photo by A/1C Charles Connelly 


ness, you can pile up on a rock, and drown fighting 
your way back to shore. 

A recent disastrous crash made international head- 
lines when word was first flashed from Okinawa. An 
abandoned and crippled F-100, its autopilot set to 
take it out to sea and away from all populated areas, 
inexplicably changed course and crashed near the Miya- 
mori school, in Ishikawa. Twelve children and four 
adults died; 121 were injured. 

Wherever they occur, accidents involving USAF air- 
craft are the sorest test of the public information pro- 
gram. Here the mettle of the IO is strained to the 
maximum but, if he has done the proper preparatory 
job, the Air Force and the IO have little to fear from 
public opinion. In the aftermath of the Okinawa 
tragedy, public indignation at first ran high throughout 
the world. 

At this point, mishandling could have distorted the 
facts until vital international relations strained to the 
breaking point. Communists could have had a hey-day 
and even the people back home might have said un- 
complimentary things about the Air Force. All of 
which would have had an extremely adverse effect on 
the Air Force’s mission accomplishment in the area. 

What did happen? Alert IOs instantly ascertained 
the true facts of the story and released them through 
wire services. Commanders, practicing what their IOs 
preached, cut red tape on claims, flew in serum for the 
injured, ordered 25 helicopters to shuttle the injured 
to hospitals and did everything else possible to ease 
the burdens of those affected. 

But there is much more to handling public informa- 
tion than releasing information on aircraft accidents, 
which after all, are infrequent. Biggest part of the 
PI activities concerns stories of the day-to-day opera- 
tions of the base and the Air Force. 

Take the B-52 engine change story. What did it 
tell the average man on the street about the Air Force 
base near his city? It told him that airmen are con- 
stantly striving to improve the efficiency of their work, 
that the Air Force recognizes the value of time from 
the standpoint of providing the best defense for the 
least amount of money. 

The information program has thus furthered public 
understanding and goodwill. Occasional adverse news 
has only momentary impact and is then forgotten by 
the readers. This is especially true when such news 
stories contain adequate and reliable Air Force ex- 
planation. Which brings up a cardinal rule by which 
all good IOs live—sometimes to the consternation of 
their commanders and the men of the base. Good or 
bad, tell the press the truth within the bounds of 
security. 

Unfortunately, bad news always hits someone where 
it hurts. Yet it is news, and that’s the commodity the 
press deals in. 

Whenever the true facts of a situation are withheld, 
the Air Force courts the danger of press speculation, 
story distortion, and half truths. The reasons behind a 
story often go untold, much to the detriment of the 
Air Force. 
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Good community relations exist when airmen 
are active members of civic organizations. 
Here MSgt. Robert Anderson accepts 

the office of President, Kiwanis Club 

of Mesa, Ariz. He was elected in 1957. 


Alone, He’s Helpless 


Community relations is a people-to-people affair; Air 
Force people and townspeople. If the local community 
is happy to have airmen nearby, and airmen are happy 
to be stationed in or near the community, everybody 
gets along fine. Commanders can say, “We enjoy good 
community relations.” 

But what part does the IO play in reaching and main- 
taining such a state of mutual admiration? A very im- 
portant part, but just a part, because without the sup- 
port of the commander, staff, and all the base personnel, 
the IO would be ineffective. As a coordinator who 
brings into play all of the elements of internal and) 
public information, the IO can make a good situation 
out of a bad one—or vice versa. 

Surprisingly enough, good community relations is a 
simple thing to attain once the reason for poor com- 
munity relations is known. Nine times out of ten, one 


word explains why a base and its community—or a f_ 
community and its base—do not see eye to eye: Mis- 


understanding— on the part of the people of the com- i 
munity regarding the why of the base and misunder- 


standing on the part of the airman regarding the why of F@ 
the people’s attitude. Even the airmen themselves may }7 


be ignorant of the why of the base, which naturally [iy 
compounds the whole problem. : 

Eliminating ignorance and increasing understanding 
is the information job. As far as community relations 
goes, there are tried and true methods of handling 
such problems. 
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First, many bases have a community council, con- 


sisting of community and base leaders. This council” 


anticipates problem areas and acts to eliminate them 
before they become problems. 

Open house is often held at the base, local papers 
can explain the base mission, speakers from the base 
can address civic organizations and speakers from 
town can talk to the base airmen 

The whole purpose, of course, is to explain why a 
base is vital to National defense. 

There is another important aspect to establishing 


§ good community relations. This is the potential of the 


civilians employed on the base. As Dr. Thomas F. 
Staton, Educational Advisor at the Air Command and 
Staff College, pointed out in the Article Toward Better 
Base-Community Relations, (THE AIRMAN, March- 
April, 1958), “The average Air Force base employs 
several hundred civilians who are respected, established 
citizens of the civilian community in which the base 
is located.” Dr. Stanton then emphasizes the fact that 
what the civilian employees say about a base and the 
Air Force has perhaps a more profound influence on 
community relations than many other facets of the 
program. 

For this reason, civilian employees are not overlooked 
in the internal information program and should not be 
overlooked in community relations endeavors. 

Actually, community relations is one of USAF’s 
greatest cold war aids. Overseas, as well as in the U.S., 
it serves as a method of personal contact, as distin- 
guished from Public Information, which is primarily 
a media contact. Speeches, displays, exhibits, open 
houses and the daily contact of airmen with their 
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civilian counterparts in foreign lands all serve to 
counteract communist propaganda. 

People throughout the world can meet Americans 
and know them for what they really are. 


What Is Past Is Prologue 


It sometimes appears that history and current news 
are at opposite ends of the communication spectrum 
and perhaps they are. Yet the old saying that today’s 
headlines are tomorrow’s history points up the definite 
relationship between USAF history and the information 
program. 

At the Headquarters USAF level, history is actually 
under the Air University, with headquarters at Maxwell 
AFB, Ala. But from there down, the command and 
organization historians work in the information offices. 
Thus the base IO, by virtue of beimg “in” on all major 
problems affecting the base, can contribute to an effec- 
tive history. Conversely, the historian is a rich source of 
background information for the daily work of the 
other sections of the information office. 

But history’s contribution to the information effort 
is really a byproduct of its real purpose. Its value 
lies in the ability of all history to reveal the future 
through the study of the past. As the inscription 
flanking the entrance to the National Archives building 
in the Nation’s capital proclaims, “What is Past is 
Prologue.” USAF history is studied by present and 
future air leaders, for written in the records of past op- 
eration and changes are the successes and failures of 
aerospacepower’s evolution. Old mistakes can be 
avoided thus enhancing the present and future opera- 
tional mission of the USAF. 

If the information business has one main charac- 
teristic, it is its unpredictability. Information people 
can only give you a general idea of what they plan to 
do from one hour to the next, for the full 24 hours a 
day. And many are the days when an IO will keep 
going under a full head of steam, without being able 
to accomplish any of his planned activities for the day. 

A period of writing or program planning can be in- 
terrupted by a press inquiry, a visiting dignitary, a call 
from the front office, or innumerable other things 
which will start a chain of events that keep him going 
all day on a job he hadn’t even considered. 

Even at night he isn’t off duty because newsworthy 
happenings observe no eight-hour day. But it’s all part 
of a highly important job requiring utmost diplomacy 
at all times. A heavy-lidded information officer, awak- 
ened by a reporter who apologized for calling at 3 a.m., 
probably originated this now classic comment: 

“°Sall right. I had to get up to answer the phone 


anyway.” Oa 


Edward Freeman, city editor of the 
Nashville Tennessean, Nashville, Tennessee, 
is in almost daily contact with personnel 

of the Sewart AFB information office. 
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Don’t confuse radio astron- 
omy and radar astronomy. Most 
radio telescopes are made to re- 
ceive the radio waves emanating 
from the various planets, stars, 
nebulae, and other celestial forma- 
tions or regions in the universe. 
The characteristics of such radiation 
are studied and interpreted to estab- 
lish the facts of astronomical im- 
portance. In other words, the usual 
radio observatory instrument tunes 
in on these cosmic signals for its 
study data just as optical telescopes 
focus on visible light sources to ob- 
tain information. 

Radar astronomy involves bounc- 
ing signals from high-powered trans- 
mitters on Earth off the Moon and 
nearer planets, then analyzing the 
signals on return. In transmissions 
to other celestial bodies radar 
waves must pass through our multi- 
layered atmosphere twice and phe- 
nomena there cause other changes 
in the signals besides those due to 
the celestial “target” which may 
have reflected the pulses back, thus 
complicating interpretation in the 
present state of the art. Scientists 
are optimistic, however, that radar 
techniques will steadily improve, 
yielding important new knowledge 
about the Solar System. 

Some observatories are equipped 
for both the radio “listening” as 
well as radar beaming research. 

Most ambitious of the objectives 
radar astronomers have set for 
themselves in the next decade is to 
bounce signals off the Sun which 
averages 92,987,000 miles from our 
planet. Also on the program are 
more precise measurements of dis- 
tances in the Solar System; devel- 
opment of data on the surface of 
the Moon and planets; verifying 
the rotational speed of cloud-envel- 
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oped Venus; and determining the 
amounts and movements of space 
debris and electrified gases between 
the Earth and Moon. 


Will the future astronauts’ 
meals taste like so much broccoli 
or prunes? The possibility is at 
least suggested by experiments in 
preparing algae, those primitive 
forms of vegetable life under investi- 
gation for space travel use because 
of their ability to replenish the oxy- 
gen supply of a sealed cabin and 
grow largely on the carbon dioxide 
consumed. Dried and reduced to a 
powder, algae has been baked in 
the forms of cookies and bread. 
When freshly cooked, a bite of 
algae taste somewhat like broccoli. 
As it ages the flavor becomes more 
like that of prunes. 

Even if you are not keen about 
the taste of broccoli or prunes, re- 
member that algae are quite nutri- 
tious. When used to enrich regu- 
lar food products, algae increases 
protein content by 20 percent and 
the fat content by more than 70 
percent. 


The three rings of Saturn 
are less than wafer slim as astro- 
nomical dimensions go, measuring 
merely an estimated 10 miles edge- 
on. Compare this with the widths 
of the rings. The outermost is some 
10,000 miles across; the middle one, 
16,000 miles, and ‘the innermost, 
approximately, 11,500 miles. 

When Galileo turned hjs pioneer- 
ing telescope on the planet in 1610 
the configuration he saw through 
that primitive instrument led him 
to conclude that two stationary 
satellites or stars adjoined the planet 
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on either side giving it the appear- 
ance that it had “handles.” Further 
studies at the time led to his pro- 
nouncement it was a celestial ar- 
rangement “in which no alteration 
has ever yet been seen to take 
place.” However, the visibility of 
the ring system from Earth changes 
as Saturn moves through its orbit 
so the rings become almost invis- 
ible to modern telescopes when 
viewed edgewise. So it happened 
that when Galileo returned to ob- 
servations of Saturn two years after 
his first studies he was astonished 
to behold the planet as a symmetri- 
cal disc minus the adjoining celestial 
bodies he had seen before. In con- 
sternation the Italian physicist and 
astronomer asked himself “had the 
stars been consumed?” 

With improved telescopic lens of 
his own making, Christaan Huygens, 
the famed Dutch scientist, estab- 
lished that Saturn was girded with 
a ring system and published his 
findings in 1665. Twenty years 
later a French astronomer of Ital- 
ian parentage, Giovanni Cassini, 
discovered there was a dark gap of 
some 3,000 miles separating the 
outer ring from a brighter one clos- 
er to the planet and this rift has 
since been known as Cassini’s Di- 
vision. The existence of a third 
ring —the dim, translucent belt 
known as the crepe ring—remained 
unsuspected until the last century. 
George P. Bond, of the Harvard 
University Observatory, was one of 
its discoverers in 1848. 

From the edge of the outermost 
ring the system has a diameter of 
about 171,000 miles. A space of 
some 7,000 miles lies between the 
innermost ring and the equatorial 
surface of Saturn. 

—WILLIAM A. KINNEY 
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The nation that cannot resist aggression is constantly exposed 
to it. Its foreign policy is of necessity weak and its negotia- 
tions are conducted mith disadvantage because it 1s not in 
condition to enforce the terms dictated by its sense of right 
and fustice. 


President GROVER CLEVELAND 
Message to Congress Dec. 8, 1885 
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